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LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of 7he Phil- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
““ Woman as a Citizen,’’ “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,”’ ‘‘ Whittier,” ‘Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “ Glimpses in Europe.’’ Address, for dates 


| and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 


Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 
A Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 


By HowarpD M. JENKINS. 

Leafiet, (23 es, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 

ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Seni by mail at these 

prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
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for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 

Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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A LFRED L. SELLERS, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut 8t. 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsgy & Sons. 
Formerly of { FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 
The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sone 


‘CHINA and GLASSWARE. 


No. 1009 Market Street. 


All grades of goods al ways at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 


Purity and White Cross Literature. 


| THE STATE AND PROSTITUTION. By Aaron M. Powell. 


Paper before Hygienic Section, N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine. Pamphlet Edition. By mail, 15 cents. 


| SoctlaL PuriIrY—THE RIGHT TRAINING OF CHIL- 


DREN. By Prof. Edward B. Rawson. Eight pages. 
20 cents a dozen ; $1 a hundred. 


GUARDING THE YouNG. By Elizabeth Powell Bond. | 


Four pages. 10 cents a dozen ; 50 cents a hundred. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. Monthly. 50 cents a year. 
Books, Pamphlets, Leaflets, Pledge Cards, etc 
The Philanthropist Publishing Co., 


39 Nassau Street, New York. 








OR RENT.— PLEASANT SECOND-STORY 
front room, with board. 708 Franklin Street. 


W ANTED.—IN A FRIEND’S FAMILY OF 


three, a half-grown girl or middle-aged 

woman, to assist in housework, able to 
wash and iron; one who would appreciate a good 
home. Address Box 172, Lansdowne, Pa. 


\ sition in college or institution, or full 
charge of a gentleman’s house. Satisfac- 

tory reference given. Address A. J., Box 2613, 
West Chester, Penna. 


ANTED.—POSITION BY YOUNG LADY 
Friend, as matron or honsekeeper for insti- 
tution; thoroughly competent. Best of 

references. P.O. Box 1643, West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES PO- 





i \ \ 7 ANTED.—A SITUATION IN THE CITY OR 


vicinity, as housekeeper or companion in 
small family. Address No. 15, this Office. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to'serving families. Office, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





John Faber Miller, 205" 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Counties. 

: for $400, to California and 
A Trip of 60 Days return. First-class in every 
appointment; taking in the different points of in- 
terest en roule,—going one route, returning another, 
First month 29, 1895. For further information, ad- 

R. B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Coorr St., Camden, N. J 
I have decided to change my route, going via 
New Orleans, with a stop-off of 2 days, instead of 
by the Santa Fé route, as noted in Itinerary. 
R. BLN. 





dress 


Conference of Friends’ Asso- 
ciations. 
A General Conference of Friends’ Associa- 
tions will be held at 15th and Race Streets, Phila- 
delphia on 


Seventh-day, First Month 26, 1895, 


to consider questions of interest to Friends’ As- 
sociations. Meetings begin at 10 a. m. and 
1.30 p. m. 

All persons 


interested are invited to be 


| present. 


: ; ae 
Young Friends’ Association, 

The next meeting of the Association will be held 
on Second-day evening, First Month 14 at 8 o’clock, 
in Cherry Street Meeting-House, 15th and Race 
Streets. 

The subjects for consideration will be,— 

1. Review of Tenth Chapter, Vol. Third, Janney’s 
History. by P. Frances Foulke. 4 

2. ‘‘ Friends andGood Citizenship.” to be presented 
by Thomas H. Speakman, Emilie C. Garrett, Henry 
Ferris, Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

All persons interested are invited to be present 

0 City Mortgages at par, 
offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 
VESTMENTS. Best references. 
0 Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C, Allen, 225 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo, 
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Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
and Day Pupils of Both 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class er | and college - paratory school 
under the care of Abington onthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in math- 
ematics, sciences, literature, languages, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 


For circulars Le 
L BLER, Principal, 


OUIS B 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


School for both sexes under the care 

of F ooo uarterly Meetin: 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has jx ¢fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


om New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN EREEIUTS, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE os 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue cohtaining p nit 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Day 


college, or furnishing a good business education. 


Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. | 


The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
om New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long sland. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, anne Island. 


The pressnt build- | 


| made on M 


School for both sexes. | 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any | 
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George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extepsive grounds; ten teach all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scien Oe Gcloeion! 
and the Literary ; chemical, ysical, and Snlorioed 
et manual! ial care will 

ven to the moral and re ous training yr the 
pap by teachers who are cuneerned Friends. 

r circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 


tisement. ges"When our readers answer an 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
aa oe [SINE RTs 0. = 0 0.2 750/000.00 
Soluitea Protts,. | | IDAGROS 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
and Approved Collateral. Surety 
istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administretor, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 

per annum. 


JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
8. Davis b Elwood Becker, 
Joseph R. oads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin. 
_Thomas R. - Gill 





- CLUB RATES FOR 1805 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTEL LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated ‘ 
WEEKLIES 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, ($1) . $2.75 
4.60 
5.30 
3.60 
2.90 

. 480 
2.50 
4.60 

- 4.60 
. 5.30 
. 4.30 
9.10 

; 5.10 
Bi-w’kly, $0.75) 2.60 


‘ for both.” 


THE INDEPENDENT, ($3)... . 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4). . 
HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2 
Unton SIGNAL, ($1) 
THE NaTION, ($3) 
VILLAGE ReEcogrp, ($1) 
TEE OUTLOOK, ($3) 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
HARPER'S Bazar, (SM 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


(8 


($2.50) 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8 
GARDEN AND Forrst, ($) 
Youne FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 


MONTHLIES, 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3) 
THE CENTURY MaGazrng, ($4) 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4) 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5) . . 
THE ForvM, ($3) . : 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, (85) 
St. NrcHOLas, ($3) 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50) 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($1) 2.90 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50) . . 235 
Pe«CEMAKER, ($1)... . 2.60 
THE Farm JOURNAL, ($0.50) 2.20 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)... . 3.70 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY ($1.50) 3.30 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1) 2.80 


*,*-Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 


wil ll name | prices 


+,° W here several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 


t hroug h us), by subtracting $2 00 from the rate given under the heading 


“ price for both.” 


-IvoRY~ 
~ SOAP 


°1T FLOATS» 
we 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO., OIN’TL 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


la are now on the counters from 
|the very best markets of the 
| world, at the lowest prices ever 
| known for similar qualities. 

| 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 
In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 
In ee. = | aye 
In Wate = 
= Rugs, to Usk 
In Muslin Unde erwear, etc., 3 
| our assortments are unsurpass- 
| ed and prices most moderate. 
| The Mart Orper Depart- 
|MENT is better equipped than 
/ever in the past for promptly 
_and accurately serving our out- 


| of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


- Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


| Carving Sets 
From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


'CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


INTELLIGENCER, ) 
Vol. LII. No.2. f 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
II. 


I was glad that Iwas commanded to turn people to 
that inward light, spirit, and grace, by which all might 
know their salvation, and their way to God; even that 
Divine Spirit which would lead them into all truth, and 
which I infallibly knew would never decetve any. 
; GEORGE 


THE YEAR. 


Fox. 


a tL £ 
* This i e of many passag f like character in his Journal 
1is is one of many passages of like character in his Journal, 
refers to his experiences about 1648. 


NEARING PORT. 
THE noble river widens as we drift, 
And the deep waters more than brackish grow ; 
We note the sea-birds flying to and fro, 
And feel the ocean currents plainly lift 
Our bark, and yet our course we would not shift : 
These are but signs by which the boatmen know 
They’re drawing near the port to which they go 
To land their cargo or to bring their gift 


So may our lives reach out on either hand, 
Broader and broader as the end draws near ; 
So may we seek God’s truths to understand, 
As sea-birds shelter seek when storms appear ; 
So may the currents from the heavenly sea 
Lift us and bear us to eternity. 
—C. P. R., in ‘Sunshine in the Soul.” 


THE FIRST PASSOVER. 


Paper read Twelfth month 9, 1894, before the Conference Class of 


Race street First-day school, Philadelphia, by Isaac H. Clothier. 

In any study of the life of Jesus, what is called the First 
Passover must naturally form a prominent part, for it not 
only marked the beginning of his public ministry and 
religious service after thirty years of preparation, but it 
was an occasion which seemed to stamp him with Mes- 
sianic power and authority. 

‘« The Passover was a festival instituted to commemo- 
rate the deliverance of the Hebrews from their bondage 
in Egypt, 1500 years before the coming of Jesus, and 
was the first and most sacred of the annual feasts ob- 
served by the nation. It was called the Passover to pre- 
serve the memory of the dreadful scourge which in de- 
stroying the first-born children of the Egyptians passed 
over the homes of the Hebrews, in which no dead child 
was found. Through all that long period of their his- 
tory they had observed the anniversary of this wonder- 
ful preservation, and taken great care and pains to ac- 
quaint their children with all the history connected with 
the establishment of the feast.’’ The full account 
of the institution of the Passover will be found in the 
12th chapter of Exodus, 14th verse: ‘‘And this day shall 
be unto you for a memorial, and ye shall keep it a feast 
to the Lord throughout your generations ; ye shall keep 
it a feast by ordinance forever.’’ 

By the first Passover is meant the first of the festivals 
he attended after the beginning of his public ministry. 

After the performance of his first miracle,—the turn- 
ing of the water into wine at the wedding feast at Cana, 
—Jesus went with his mother and brethren and newly 
appointed disciples to Capernaum, where he staid a few 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 12 ,1895. 


| and oxen and dealers out of the sacred court. 


JOURNAL. 


( Vol. XXIII. No. 1156. 


days. Matthew speaks of Capernaum as the place where his 
ministry began. ‘‘ The annual Feast of the Passover being 
then at hand,’’ (I quote from New TeStament Lessons), 
‘*he went up to Jerusalem to attend it. He found the 
outer court of the great Temple which was dedicated to 
God and sacred to religious observances, occupied by 
dealers in sheep and oxen and doves, with barter and 
sale going on and money changers plying their vocations. 

At first sight it seems strange that a collection of ani- 
mals should have been on sale in a Temple dedicated to 
religion, but the animals were no doubt offered there 
with the expectation that they would be used for sacrificial 
purposes and offerings in the Temple. Jesus had proba- 
bly been in the habit of attending these feasts annually 
since his youth, and he had no doubt often witnessed the 
same proceedings. ‘This, however, was the turning point 
of his life,—the beginning of that wonderful three years 
of ministry and religious service with which no other 
ministry or service can be compared, the mighty power 
of which grows greater in its influence on the world with 
each succeeding century. The young Galilean teacher, 
now fully alive to his wondrous mission, was impressed 
as he never could have been before with the desecration 
of his Father’s house, and all aflame with noble zeal for 
God, he could not bear the scene. He felt he must per- 
form at once a plain duty. Hastily tying together a 
number of light cords he advanced and drove the sheep 
Whether 
he used the scourge of cords as weapons, or simply as an 
emblem of authority, is not plainly stated. No one, 
however, seems to have disputed his authority or to have 
thought of opposing him, but all appeared to recognize 
him as one acting with Divine authorization. He over- 
turned the tables of the money changers,—perhaps after 
they had removed their coin,—and to those that sold 
doves he said: ‘*‘ Make not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandise.’’ The Temple was speedily cleared and 
once more sacred to God. It was a strange scene and 
very unlike the usually mild and gentle methods of the 
Master. But the violence was only in appearance ; in- 
deed, accurately speaking, there was probably none. 
The crowd of traders obeyed unresistingly and had noth- 
ing to urge against his action other than a simple request 
for a sign of his authority. No doubt the conscious ele- 
vation of his spirit at the time was stamped on his whole 
bearing and subdued the throng, especially as their own 
consciences were roused to recognize the impropriety, if 
not profanity, of trading within the sacred walls. So it 
was not the show of violence, but the moral majesty of 
Jesus and the secret concurrence of their own consciences 
with his action, which made these sordid dealers bow be- 
tore and obey him. Was not this act of cleansing the 
Temple but typical of his whole religious life? His 
mission was to purify religion, to lift it up out of all de- 
grading and disturbing influences to the highest level. 
It would seem, therefore, as if this act at the outset of 
his active life was an outward and expressive symbol of 
the character of the great mission upon which he was 
entering. 

The lesson to be learned would seem to be that while 
we have no Temple such as the one referred to which 
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Jesus purified, yet all who are his followers, being them- | disciples who followed him nearly 1900 years ago, on the 


selves temples of the Holy Ghost, should be careful what 
they admit into their sanctuaries. All debasing thoughts, 
all purely selfish aims and desires, are as unworthy a place 
in our temples, as the sheep and oxen, the doves and the 
money changers, whom Jesus, partly by physical force, 
but chiefly by the majesty of his God-given authority, 
drove out from the ancient Temple. Does it not follow 
that if we really admit his Spirit in our temples, all that 
is unworthy must take its flight ? 

Intimately connected with the Passover, as it occurred 
during the same “week or immediately after, is the event 
which is narrated in the well-known passage in John 3. 
Nicodemus, a Pharisee, a ruler of the Jews, a man of 
wealth, station. and great influence, came to Jesus by 


night, and said to him: ‘‘ Rabbi, we know thou art a | 


teacher come from God, for no man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, except God be with him.’’ 
Nicodemus addressed Jesus as ‘‘ Rabbi,’’ a title of great 
respect, signifying a doctor learned in the Law. This of 
itself in a man of his recognized position, an honored 
ruler and teacher, a Pharisee with the tendency to self- 
sufficiency characteristic of all the Pharisees, was an evi- 


dence of the impression previously made upon him by | 


the young and comparatively unknown Galilean teacher. 
It should be remembered that Nicodemus was a member 


of the noted Sanhedrin, the great Jewish Council having | 


jurisdiction of religious matters. 

It would appear that he came to Jesus by night to 
avoid publicity, and it is supposed that the room in 
which they met, probably at the house of John, was an 
upper guest chamber, entered by a stairway from the out- 
side. However this may be, the great man acknowledged 
that the signs convinced him that Jesus was Divinely 
authorized. Jesus said unto him: ‘‘ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’ Nicodemus 
asked, ‘‘ How can a man be born again when he is old ?”’ 


Jesus replied, that the new birth was wrought by the | 


Spirit. The words and bearing of Jesus must have been 


deeply impressive to Nicodemus, even in advance of his | 


conversation with him, for so prominent and probably so 
aged a man would not otherwise have taken the pains 
and risk to have thus sought him out. 
Nicodemus was apparently an outward and a ceremonial 


one, and the expression of Jesus regarding the birth of | 


the Spirit must have opened to him an entirely new view 
of religion and of life. ‘*Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.’' Nicodemus asked: ‘‘ How can these 
things be?’’ Jesus replied: ‘‘Art thou a master of Israel, 
and knowest not these things?’’ Both were evidently 
surprised, Nicodemus at that which was a revelation to 


him of a Spiritual religion, and Jesus, that the teacher of | 


Israel, the wise man, looked up to by the people, did not 
understand a religion so simple and spiritual. 

From this passage it would seem to be inferred that 
if a wise man and a leader like Nicodemus was so out- 
ward and ceremonial in his religion, so ignorant of the 
religion of the Spirit, the whole communtity to which 
Jesus came must have been steeped in ignorance regard- 
ing an inward anda spiritual religion, and devoted 
wholly to that which was outward and ceremonial. To 
this people he came with his simple yet sublime teach 
ings, those teachings which were accepted by compara. 
tively few during his earthly life, but which after nine. 
teen centuries include to-day the whole circle of Chris- 
tian“believers the world over, who reverence Jesus as the 
representative of God on earth, ‘the highest possible 
manifestation of God in man.’’ His reign over man- 
kind grows broader with the passing years, and the few 


Note that | 


| plains of Judea and along the shores of the sea of Gali- 
lee, have increased in numbers, until to-day there are 
| myriads of dedicated workers in his name, while hun- 
dreds of millions of the children of men—forming the 
world of Christianity,—acknowledge him as their Mas- 
ter, and openly profess to be his followers. The Chris- 
tian religion as taught by Jesus in its simplicity and pur- 
ity, even despite encumbrances and hindrances which 
| have since grown upon it, is the most potent influence 
| which has appeared in the world. It lifts mankind toa 
| higher level ; it tends to purify the lives of the human 
| race; it is not alone a wonderful force in the highest 
spiritual sense ; it is even the advance guard of civiliza- 
tion and of intellectual development ; it is the hope of 
the world. Everything connected with its history must 
be of absorbing interest to every Christian, to every fol- 
lower of the meek and divinely led Nazarene. Surely 


| there can be no more absorbing theme for study and con- 


templation than the life and teachings of Jesus, and es- 


| pecially for the Society of Friends, whose mission in the 


world would seem to be to revive the simplicity of faith 





| seven miles to the great Falls. 
| Street, more than a hundred miles in the interior of the 


The religion of | 


and of life which He taught. 


EDWARD HICKS AND MATHIAS HUTCHINSON, 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Next day we crossed the Niagara at Lewistown, and rode 
On our way to Yonge 


Province, we met with a Methodist minister, who knew 
_ but little of Friends, but gave us an invitation to have a 
meeting in a new house near where he lived. We fixed 
on First-day afternoon, at two o’clock, as the time. We 
arrived at the minister’s house at one o’clock. I was so 
distressed about the meeting I could neither eat nor talk, 
and walked by myself toward the meeting-house. When 
I got there, there was no person there. It was cold and 
the wind and snow were driving through the weather- 
boards. I do not know that I ever felt more wretched 
in a meeting-house. After a while people began to 
| assemble in a scattering manner, whispering to each 
other, while I was the object of their eyes. We tried to 
| get still, as far as example would go, but they were 
strangers to silence. Notwithstanding there was some- 
thing like a pulpit, I took my seat on the end of a bench, 
where I continued to sit, with my mind apparently 
stripped of everything that was good, with a prospect of 
being silent, to which I soon became resigned, and was 
| thankful that I could bear my testimony silently to the 
| ever blessed ¢ruth. Under the influence of this precious 
quiet, I heard the word of command to stand forth in 
the midst, and stretch out my withered hand, and I soon 
felt the restoring power of the Gospel. ‘The people be- 
gan to groan and even to shout. One man near me, I 
_was told, cried out passionately, ‘‘ Oh, Lord, Jesus Christ, 
seal instruction upon our souls! Hallelujah!’’ I tried 
to persuade them, for my sake, to try to be still, and let 
their groanings be like those the apostle spoke of—too 
big to be uttered. I was led to speak of the rights of 
women—that they were one in Christ with men, and 
entitled to equal privileges, and that I had heard the 
Gospel preached by them, in greater sweetness and power, 
than I had ever heard from the lips of man. There was 
a precious silence covered the meeting, which seemed 
only interrupted by the suppressed weeping of some of 
the women. 
We had a number of meetings in Canada, and all I 
can say of them is, that whenever I was stript of my own 
| covering, and clothed with the covering of the Holy 





Spirit, or when, like the apostle, I knew nothing but | our business, and wanted to send somebody with us, but 


Jesus Christ and him crucified, | preached the Gospel, 
and the people were edified and comforted. But when- 
ever I put on an old patched garment, past of which was 
borrowed, and strutted into meeting, with my second- 
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hand finery, or knew so maiy pretty texts of Scripture | 


by heart, as not to want to know Cahris¢ to be the resur- 
rection and the life, my preaching was vain, and the peo- 
ple’s belief in it was vain, and like priest, like people, all 
remained in sin agreeably to Paul’s doctrine, ‘‘ Except 
Christ be risen, our preaching is vain, and your faith is 
vain, and you are yetin your sins.’’ Ah! dear, precious 
Paul, I wish I could feel that holy fear that thou didst, 
when thou wast concerned to keep cursed self under, lest 
while thou wast preaching to others thou shouldst become 
a castaway. 

I think we were at another monthly meeting at Farm- 
ington ; and had several meetings in the neighborhood, 
and on our way to Scipio, where my friend Isaac Parry 
was taken sick with something like the fever we met with 
on the Ridge Road. I have always been sorry that I 
parted with him, although he soon got well enough to 
ride home. I had now no other companion than Mathias 
Hutchinson, an amiable, and, I think, excellent young 
man, whose kindness, attention, and sympathetic feel- 
ings, 1 hope I shall ever remember with love and grati- 
tude. After having several meetings in and about Scipio, 
we went to Skaneateles, to the house of a superior woman, 
a widow and minister, where we spent a very agreeable 
evening in company with her worthy old father in-law, a 
highly esteemed elder, from the neighborhood of New 
York. In some of the conversation of this excellent 


man, I thought I saw and felt some of the premonitory 


symptoms of the sorrowful separation that was about to 
take place in society. 

Next day this accomplished woman and her son went 
with us to Manlius, twenty-four miles, where we had a 
meeting appointed in a Methodist meeting-house for 
next day, at ten o’clock. This was the darkest morning 
I ever saw. 


in a room with three fifteen light windows. 
disposed to believe that our meeting was a poor concern, 
for the worthy woman kept silent, and my sermon was 
of such a character that I have reason to fear it was 
either an o/d one, or a borrowed one, for the Methodist 
minister asked me for a copy of it as soon as meeting 
broke up. We parted with our kind friends, they re- 
turning home and we proceeding on our journey, wishing 
to get to Easton Quarter, something near two hundred 
miles away near the State of Vermont. 

After traveling from among Friends for two days, we 
found by pushing on pretty smartly, we might get to a 
Friends’ house in the evening. We got there about 
eight o’clock, the night being cold, windy, and dark. 
We saw light in the window, and called so loudly as to 
make them hoist the window and ask who was there. I 
answered we were weary strangers and Friends that had 
been traveling amongst ‘‘ yes, sir,’’ and ‘‘ no, sir,’’ and 


we wanted to find something like ‘‘thee.’’ Whether it | 


was the pleasant manner in “which we introduced our- 
selves or not, we certainly were treated with great kind- 
ness and hospitality. Having rode near forty miles 
through cold and wind, we were soon so sleepy as to re- 
tire to rest. I can never forget the motherly kindness 
of that dear old woman Friend. Next morning, being 
the first of the week, we asked if there was not a Friends’ 
meeting somewhere on the way to Albany. They said 
Milton Meeting was about eight or nine miles on that 
way. 


I think, if I remember right, we had two | 
or three candles on the breakfast table at nine o’clock 
I am rather | 
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on 


we were not willing to put them to that trouble. 

We did not get to the meeting until after it was 
gathered, and went in quietly and sat behind the door. 
We had scarcely got settled before a good old man that 
sat in what is called the elbow of the preachers’ gallery, 
arose and preached to us with propriety and consistency. 


| Soon after he took his seat a younger man that I had 


| meeting. 


| already said of other meetings. 
, Stript of cursed self, and brought in the depths of hu- 


Before we left these kind Friends, they found out | 


noticed, whose countenance was marked with intelligence 
and unflinching eourage, arose and spoke with energy 
and feeling. This man was once called Captain Corey, 
an officer in the late war. A short time after he sat 
down the meeting closed. At we were near the door we 
were the first out, and went immediately to our horses, 
intending to go on to the next tavern to dinner. A man 
that I had noticed next to the old preacher came to us, 
and kindly asked us home with him to dine. We tried 
to excuse ourselves, stating we were in a hurry to get on 
towards Albany. But he would take no denial, asking us 
our names, and from whence we came. When I told 
him, he said : ‘‘Art thou that Hicks who was in the west- 
ern part of our State two months ago, and went into 
Canada?’’ When I told him I had been there about 
that time, he said: ‘‘ I thought so when thee came into 
Why did thee not come and take thy seat?’’ 

We went home with this kind elder and took dinner. 
Soon after several Friends came in, and among the rest 
the late Captain Corey. We spent the afternoon and 
evening very agreeably, and notwithstanding my friends 
think me a great talker, I had reason to believe I was a 
mere child compared with the descendants of the New 
England Puritans. 

Next day a kind Friend, who had offered, went with 
us twenty miles to Saratoga, and the next day we crossed 


| the North river and went to Easton, having a worthy 


elder of Saratoga with us, who took us to the house of 
his brother, who was a minister, and his wife an elder. 
In the evening some allusion was made to a new doctrine 
some were preaching, that there was no devil. I ob- 
served, I think, in substance, that the doctrine of devils 
was to me somewhat dark and difficult. I thought I 
should be willing to have it explained by persons of age 


| and experience, more especially as I was young and did 


not want to hold unsound doctrines. The old minister 
undertook a kind of explanation that rather increased 
the difficulty, and went to show how careful we should 
be not to talk on subjects of this kind without being un- 
der the influence of the Great Head of the Christian 
Church, who said to his disciples: ‘‘Without me ye can 
do nothing.’’ I was sorry and hurt in beholding that 
ravening spirit that was then secretly dividing in Jacob, 
subsequently to scatter in Israel. 

After Easton Quarterly Meeting we went west as far 
as Cooperstown, taking meetings as way opened. Of 
these meetings I can say but little more than what I have 
When I was sufficiently 


mility to wash my Saviour’s feet with tears,—I trust his 
gospel was preached and the people were solemn and 
tender ; but when self got the ascendency, and I became 


impatient, unwilling to wait for the glorious resurrection 


of Christ within, the only hope of glory, concluding 


| like the unwatchful servant, that my Zord delayed his 


coming, I found I was in a disposition to smite my fellow- 


| servants, and was drunk with a confusion of cogitations ; 


I fear I too often, like Saul, applied to a witch to raise 
something that might resemble the anti type of Samuel, 
which, instead of producing peace, increased the confu- 
sion and ended in condemnation. 

About the first of the year 1820, we set our faces to- 
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wards home, passing through the setenenin part of | 
New York, and the northeastern part of New Jersey, and 
in four days I arrived safely at my home and found my 
family well, for which great favor I trust I felt a thank- 
ful heart. x 
FRANCES POWER COBBE.! 

As a vigorous writer upon themes in connection with the 
education and elevation of Woman, and upon other 
themes also in the field of philanthropy, the name of 
Frances Power Cobbe has long been familiar to many in 
America. We now have her autobiography, in two 
handsome volumes, looking at first somewhat formidable, 
yet proving not a page too long when once entered upon 
by the reader. 

Like Maria Edgeworth,—whose delightful biography, 
edited by Augustus J. C. Hare, is also just published, 
and awaiting a notice in 
these « anne, —Frances 
Power Cobbe was the daugh- 
ter of a ‘‘ landed estate’’ pro- 
prietor in Ireland,—a Protes- 
tant landlord, of English 
descent, living in the midst 
of the Catholic peasantry, 
native to the soil. Maria 
Edgeworth, however, was 
much older ; died in 
1849, at the age of 83, when 
‘‘Fanny Cobbe’’ was a young 
woman of twenty-seven, busy 
in the home of her father, 
three-score miles to the east- 
ward of Edgeworthstown 

The home of the Cobbes 
is Newbridge, ‘‘ about twelve 
miles from Dublin, and two 
miles from the pretty, rocky 
coast of Portrane.’ The 
house was built by Richard 
Cobbe, a young Englishman 
of a Hampshire family, who 
went to Ireland in 1717 as 
‘«chaplain’’ to the Duke of 
Bolton, and who later be- 
came Archbishop of Dublin, 
and a rich man. Charles 
Cobbe, the father of Frances, 
was the great-grandson of 
this Archbishop, and after 
serving in the English army 
in India, returned, married, 
and in 1809 settled at Newbridge. 

for nearly thirty years,’’ 
sorely injured, and the 


she 
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It had been ‘* de- 
and ‘‘the woods had 
house and out-buildings 
idated, but with my father’s energy and my mother’s 
y things were put straight; and from that time till 
his deat 1 in 1857, my father lived and worked among his 
people.’ She describes her father much more fully, but 
we can only give a him,—a fine straight 
face not handsome but strong, 
strength and command about him 
yrous will and (truth compels me to add) 
seldom fiery temper fully sustained.’’ She speaks 
‘his powerful character, his upright, honorable, 
nature ; his strong sense of duty. Of the lower 
’ faults and vices he was absolutely incapable.’’ 
r mother was a woman of delicate health when Frances 
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POWER COBBE. 


From her Autobiography, published by Houghton, 
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was a child, and soon Snsieite: a confirmed invalid, so 
that Frances, for some time before she died, and after- 
ward until the death of her father, took her place as mis- 
tress and housekeeper, at Newbridge,—a period from 
about 1838, when she returned from school, to 1857. 
When her father died, the home passed into the pos- 


| session of her brother, and though he urged her to re- 


main there,—as her father had expected her to do, with 
a provision of about $1,000 a year, which he had left 
her,—she had decided long before on a plan of her 
own. She set out, therefore, to fight her own battle 
of life, to make a career of her own, and this has carried 
her, after a year’s preliminary tour of travel, through a 
circle of experiences as a visitor and worker in reforma- 
tories, ‘‘ ragged schools,’’ and work-houses, into a pro- 
fessional career as journalist and author in London, and 
then into the movement to put down the practice of vivi- 
section. Her life in Ire- 
land, from 1822 to 1857, 
is definitely set off from her 
later years,and the biography 
divides itself at the point 
when she left home. ‘I 
started on my pilgrimage,’’ 
she says, ‘‘ just three weeks 
after my father’s death. 
Leaving Newbridge was the 
worst wrench of my life. 
The home of my childhood 
and youth, of which I had 
been mistress for nineteen 
years, for every corner of 
which I had cared, and 
wherein there was not a 
room without its tender as- 
sociations,—it seemed almost 
impossible to drag myself 
away. To strip my pretty 
bedroom of its pictures, and 
books, and ornaments, many 
of them my mother’s gifts, 
and my mother’s work, to 
send off my harp to be sold ; 
and make over to my brother 
my private possessions of 
ponies and carriage,—(luck- 
ily my dog was dead) ,—and 
take leave of.all the dear old 
servants and village people, 
formed a whole series of 
pangs. I remember feeling a 
distinct regret, and smiling 
at myself for doing so, when I locked for the last time 
the big old-fashioned tea-chest out of which I had made 
the family breakfast for twenty years. Then came the last 
morning, and as I drove out of thegates of Newbridge I 
felt I was leaving behind me all and everything in the 
world which I had loved and cherished.’’ 

The reader will find himself, we are sure, drawn in 
interest and sympathy with so earnest and strong a char- 
acter as this passage suggests. It is, however, no more 
than typical of the whole of the life story which we have 
here presented us. Miss Cobbe now went to Italy, to 
Alexandria, Cairo, up the Nile, ee Palestine, into 
Greece, to Constantinople, and then through Switzerland 
and Germany, back to England. She calls it her «I ong 
Journey,’’ and it was, of course, a much more notab le 
tour at the time than it would be now. She returned 
late in the year 1858, and after a few weeks spent at 
Newbridge, went to Bristol, to join Mary Carpenter in 


Mifflin 
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her work there. The time iad come, din Says, ‘‘ “for me 
to begin my independent life as I had long planned it. 
I had taken my year’s pilgrimage as a sort of conclusion 
to my self-education, and also because, at the beginning 
of it, I was in no state of health or spirits to throw my- 
self into new work of any kind. Now I was well and 
strong, and full of hope of being of some little use in 
the world. I was at a very good age for making a fresh 


start, past thirty-six ; and I had my little independence | 


of £200 a year, which, though small, was to allow me 
to work how and where I pleased without need to earn 
anything. J may boast that I never got into debt in my 


life ; never borrowed money from anybody ; never even | 


asked my brother for the advance of a week on the in- 
terest of my patrimony.’’ 


from her journey, she says, not only many new ideas and | 
i but a | 


impressions concerning both Nature and Art, 
knowledge of ‘‘the enormous amount of pure human 
good nature which is to be found almost everywhere. 
For viewing human nature em deau, commend me 
to a long journey by a woman of middle age, of no 
beauty, and traveling as cheaply as possible alone.’’ 
Mary Carpenter’s work at Bristol was of a peculiar 
character, and she a peculiar person, of marked individ- 
uality, not to say eccentricity. We cannot here go into 
the details of her ‘‘ system’’ devised for the uplifting of 
the children and girls of the slums. Miss Cobbe found 
her methods too hard for her to endure very long ; ‘‘ my 


health,’’ she says, ‘‘ had broken down two or three times | 


in succession under a régime for which neither habit nor 
constitution had fitted me,’’ and under the imperative 
order of her physician she separated from Miss Carpen- 
ter, and continued work in her own way, for some years. 
Many incidents that came under her observation in the 
course of it are related, one of which we must quote. 
‘¢T also had,’’ she says, ‘‘a frightful experience in the 
case of the drunken wife of a poor man dying of ago- 
nizing cancer. The doctor who attended him told me 
that a little brandy was the only thing to help him, and 
I brought small quantities to him frequently, until as I was 
leaving home for three weeks, I thought it best to give a 
whole bottle to his wife, under injunctions to administer 
it by proper degrees. Happening to pass by the door of 


the wretched couple a day later, before I started, I saw | 


a small crowd, and asked what had happened. ‘ Mrs. 
Whale had been drinking, and had fallen down stairs and 
had broken her neck, and was dead!’ MHorror-struck I 
mounted the almost perpendicular stairs and found it so ; 
the poor, hapless husband was still alive, and my empty 
brandy bottle was on the table.’’ 

Her work at Bristol was extended, at times, before 
she left that city, to other parts of England, and she 
gives a melancholy picture of the work-houses generally, 
as they then were,—about 1859. There were then no 
women, she remarks, on the Boards of Guardians, and 
the sick and the infants were very dependent on the 
matron. But the matron was selected by the Guardians, 
and Miss Cobbe quotes—in ¢/a/ics—the remark of Mary 
Carpenter, as coming ‘‘ from the depth of her experience,’ 
that ‘‘there never yet was a man so clever but the ma- 
tron of an Institution could bamboozle him about every 
department of her business!’’ Her interest extended 
from the work-houses to the incurable sick, and to girls 
employed at domestic service, especially those taken out 
of the work-houses. In speaking of these she makes 
some observations which seem worth noting. She criti- 
cises the methods of a certain benevolent society, ‘‘ de- 
voted to the welfare of the humbler class of girls gener- 
ally,’’ in promoting ‘‘ incessant pleasure parties for 


them.’’ ‘‘It is always too easy,’’ she observes, ‘‘ to 


She brought back with her | 
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remove the centre of our interest from the Business of 
life to its Pleasures. The moment this is done, whether 
in the case of poor persons or rich, Duty becomes a 
weariness. Success in our proper work is no longer an 
object of ambition, and the hours necessarily occupied by 
it are grudged and curtailed. Amusement usurps the 
foreground, instead of being kept in the background, of 
thought. This is the-kind of moral dis/ocation which is 
| even now destroying, in the higher ranks, much of the 
duty-loving character bequeathed to our Anglo-Saxon 
race by our Puritan fathers. Ladies and gentlemen do 
not indeed row ‘live to eat’ like the old epicures, but 
| they live to shoot, to hunt, to play tennis or golf; to 
| give and attend parties of one sort or another ; and the 


| result, I think, is to a great degree traceable in the pre- 
vailing pessimism. But bad as excessive pleasure seeking 
and duty-neglecting is for those who are not compelled 
to earn their bread, it is absolutely fatal to those who 
must needs do so. The temptations which lie in the way 
of a young servant who has acquired a distaste for honest 
work and a passion for pleasure require no words of mine 
| to set forth. . . It is surely no kindness to train 
| people to hate the means by which they can honorably 
support themselves, and which might, in itself, be inter- 
esting and pleasant to them.”’ 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Extract from the lectures on Religious Progress ( Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ), by Prof. Alexander V. G. Allen, of the Episcopal Theo- 
| logical School, Cambridge, Mass., before the Divinity School of Yale 
University. 

In this ancient Church [following the first Christian or- 
ganizations, but preceding the Church of Rome] was 
solved the conflict between Peter and Paul, between the 
apostle to the Jews and the apostle to the Gentiles. No 
doubt the contradiction or antagonism between them 
has been greatly exaggerated, as by the Tiibingen school; 
| but all will admit that the antagonism did exist to a cer- 

tain extent, that the original twelve apostles showed no 
| inclination to break with Judaism, but rather regarded 
Christianity as its continuation or completion. They 
still continued to worship in the temple, maintaining 
| amicable relations with the Jewish Church in Jerusalem. 
St. Paul, on the other hand, in his earlier years at least, 
broke violently and completely with Judaism, affirming 
that it had been superseded by the faith in Christ, teac h- 
ing, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, that any one who 
would possess the spirit of Christ must be emancipated 
from obedience to the ceremonial law, the beggarly ele- 
ments, as he called them, of bondage to Jewish for- 
malism. 

The issue raised by St. Paul was taken up by the 
schools of the second century, in the great speculative 
inquiry, how Judaism was related to the Christian Church 
Three different answers were given to the question. In 
the first place, it was maintained by Marcion, one of the 
most influential men of his time, that Christianity and 
Judaism had nothing whatever in common. Christianity 
was something new, unknown before, with no prepara- 
tion for its advent, an abrupt revelation, as it were, from 
the heavens. So vast was the difference between the two 
religions, so vital the distinction between Gospel and 
Law, between mercy and justice, that they could not 
have had acommon author. If the one came from a 
good deity, the other must have come from an imperfect 
if not an evil deity. So far did Marcion carry his re- 
pugnance to Judaism, that he rejected the Old Testa- 
| ment, and in forming a canon of the New Testament, he 


ov 
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retained only the Epistles of St. Paul, together with the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, as written by one of Paul’s 
disciples. Nor was Marcion alone in this estimate of 
Jewish scriptures and ceremonial. The unknown author 
of the important Epistle to Diognetus held a similar 
view, as also the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, both 
of which treatises were highly esteemed and are included 
among the writings known as the ‘‘Apostolic Fathers.’’ 
If this judgment about Judaism had prevailed, the two 
religions would have been severed and the Old Testa- 
ment have been lost to the Christian Church. 

On the other hand were the representatives of what is 
known as the Pseudo Clementine school, in whose writ- 
ings Peter rather than Paul is regarded as the apostle of 
genuine Christianity, and according to which there is not 
only no opposition between Christianity and Judaism but 
there is no difference between them,—the two religions 
are identical. In the attitude of this school we have an 
illustration of the conviction that the substance of re- 
ligious truth does not vary with time, that religion is 
founded in the immutability of the divine will. If what 
the decree of Jehovah had once ordained were to be re- 
jected, the basis of all religious faith would be removed. 
The ingenuity of these writings known as the Clemen- 
tines is displayed in a fantastic way in working over the 
contents of the two religions, eliminating from them that 
which is distinctive of each, until the desired identity 
can be established in the common residium which is left 

the one true religion which was from the beginning. 
Between this school and that of Marcion there was bitter 
antagonism, which it did not seem possible to overcome. 

There was a third attitude for whose representative 
we may take Basileides, one of the Gnostic philosophers, 
who aimed to look deeply into the religious wants of his 
age. In his spirit he was almost a modern, for he had 
caught the idea of uniform law pervading all ranks and 
stages of the creation. All things, according to his 
philosophy, were developing from beneath upward, in 
one vast ascending movement. Christianity, as he be- 
lieved, was the absolute or perfect religion, but the re- 
ligions which had preceded it were not in opposition to 
itas the false to the true, but rather imperfect revela- 
tions, serving the purpose of an earlier stage of develop- 
ment, and preparing the way for the highest truth. His 
idea was a true one, but his application of it was un- 
fortunate, - a sort of speculative exposition of religious 
history to meet the exigencies of his theory. According 
to his system, a deity who was ignorant and of low degree 
had reigned over the world from the time of Adam until 
Moses ; then had appeared a higher deity who proclaimed 
the Mosaic Law ; and at last the highest God had spoken 
in the revelation brought by Christ. 

Each of these three attitudes contained a truth ; but 
each was inadequate, all alike were rejected by the Catho- 
lic Church [not the Church of Rome, but its predecessor], 
which was alsu exercised by the same problem, and de- 
termined it by the power of a living faith. Peter and 
Paul were there recognized as having a common au- 
thority, and as joint founders of the Church. In this 
reconciliation, or compromise, as it is called, no effort 
was made to harmonize Law and Gospel, but both were 
sanctioned as making up the new faith, and the recogni- 
tion of a difference between them gradually faded away. 
What the true relation was between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, or the relative authority of Jewish and Christian 
scriptures, the Church did not determine then, nor has 
it been determined to this day. But in the retention of 
the-Old Testament by the Catholic Church we may see 
the working of the principle that Christianity is old, 
going back, as the Pseudo Clementines held, to the Pa- 
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triarchs, even to Adam ; there is the recognition of the 
permanent, unchanging truth which was from the be- 
ginning. 

If, however, the Church, by accepting the Old Tes- 
tament as having the authority of Scripture, seemed to 
commit itself to the position that the Divine will is un- 
alterable, that what God has once decreed forever remains 
binding on the conscience, yet also it did justice to the 
principle for which Marcion contended,—that Christian- 
ity brought to the world a change, something that was 
new. It regarded the Jewish scriptures, indeed, as con- 
taining a Divine revelation ; but, then, what innovations 
it approved, what contradiction of the teaching of those 
scriptures, till their authority might almost seem to be 
set at naught! One of the mightiest innovations which 
was sanctioned—a revolution it might be called—was in 
changing the name of Deity, by which also was expressed, 
better than Marcion had done, the wide difference be- 
tween the old religion and the new. Inthe Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah had been the name by which God had de- 
clared his will to be known ; in the new dispensation the 
name of God is the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. And another change wrought by the Catholic 
Church under the consciousness of a Divine warrant, as 
if God were again speaking from the heavens, was the 


‘abolition of the Jewish Sabbath and the substitution for 


it of the Christian Sunday. Whatever appropriations 
from the Jewish ceremonial the Church may have after- 
wards adopted, as in her sacerdotal institutions, there 
was henceforth no danger that the Church would revert 
to Judaism, or that the gulf which separated the religions 
would be overcome. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 

No. 3.—First MONTH 20, 1895. 
UNFAITHFULNESS OF THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES. 
GOLDEN ‘lEXT.—Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and 
have left undone the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
and mercy, and faith : but these ye ought to have 

done,and not to have left the other 
undone. — Matt. 23 : 23. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 23: 13-26. Mark 12: 
HISTORICAL. 

‘‘ Tithe,’’ a fenth, the proportion of a man’s income 
from the produce of his fields, trees, flocks, and herds, 
devoted to sacred purposes from time immemorial. It 
was prescribed in the Mosaic law, but does not seem 
to have been enforced by penalties, but was a voluntary 
offering, for which they felt that they received blessings 
from the Lord in basket and in store, if they were obedi- 
ent to His commands. 

‘« Mint.’’—The garden mint, a favorite Eastern con- 
diment, used anciently as now. 

‘‘Anise.’’—A well-known annual herb, resembling 
the carroway, but more fragrant, extensively cultivated 
for seasoning and medicine. 

‘¢Cummin.’’—A plant whose seeds yield an aromatic 
oil, of a warm, stimulating nature, used to flavor bread 
and stews. 


40. Luke 20. 47. 


TEACHING. 

After addressing his disciples, warning them against 
pride and ambition, and calling them to true fraternity 
and humility, Jesus turns to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
pointing out their hypocrisy and inconsistency in the 
following particulars : 

1st. The motive that prompted the long prayers ; 
while despite this seeming religious fervor they oppressed 
the widows. 

2d. Through lack of obedience to the more import- 


| ant laws of God; they knew they were not living in His 
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kingdom, yet they made great claims to righteousness, 
thus becoming stumbling-blocks to those who were seek- 
ing to enter. 

3d. They were zealous in trying to obtain converts 


to their religion ; but they had no care for their spiritual | 


welfare, teaching them to be more evil than themselves. 

4th. 
they made a distinction between swearing by the temple 
and the gold of the temple, the altar and the gift upon it, 
disregarding the command of God to swear not at all. 

5th. He pointed out to them the extreme inconsis- 
tency of being so particular that each should give the one- 
tenth of all his possessions, no matter how small or in- 
significant, such as mint, anise, and cummin, and then 
giving no attention to the exercise of true and righteous 
judgment, many times punishing those who had broken 
the letter of the law only and not the spirit of it. In 
this he did not mean to imply that the care in little 
things was unnecessary or unimportant, but to show that 
these being important, how much more binding were the 
weightier matters of the law. 

6th. Again, he addressed another condition—those 


wilfully blind, satisfied with an appearance of righteous- | 


ness, while tolerating all kinds of sinfulness of heart. 

It iscomparatively easy, looking back to those scribes 
and Pharisees of the long ago, to see the wretched con- 
dition of their spiritual natures, outwardly so punctili- 
ously perfect. If we are to profit by the lesson we must 
remember that they are the prototypes of some who walk 
the earth to-day, and it behooves us to inquire seriously of 
ourselves—‘‘ Is it 1?”’ 

Scribes and Pharisees are within 
church, of the meeting. 


the walls of the 
They occupy high seats ; places 


of honor and influence, placed there by accident of cir- | 


cumstances, or because their lives seemed consistent and 
they worthy to be leaders among men. Such positions 
are exceptionally open to temptation, because of the desire 
to rule, to be called Rabbi or Master, to be exalted in the 
sight of men, to receive honor and glory, against which 
desires Jesus warned his disciples. We need to constantly 
watch and pray, no matter what our religious experience 
has been, against the sins of insincerity, inconsistency, 
disobedience, blind zeal, and false reasoning. Zeal for 
the enforcement of some point of doctrine which to us 


seems essential, may like the tithing of the mint, anise | 


and cummin, blind us to the performance of the things 
which Jesus said were the weightier matters of thelaw. If 
we are not perfectly just to those who do not see ‘‘ eye to 
eye’’ with us, we have failed in judgment, for judgment here 
means the comparison of ideas to determine their just 
relation. If we have any disposition to persecute or to 
force an acceptance of our views, we lack in mercy. If 
we do not believe that God does teach his people himself, 


that love for Him and for his Beloved Son is able to guide | 


the soul into a conception of truth necessary for its sal- 
vation, we lack faith in God, and are placing too high an 
estimate on the importance of our own efforts. 

While we are guarding against any neglect of these 
matters—judgment, mercy, faith,—let us not forget the 
rest of the Master’s injunction, ‘‘ not to leave the other 
undone.’’ Are we as faithful as the Pharisees to make 
voluntary offerings, annually, of the one-tenth part of 
our income, great or small, for the benefit of humanity— 
for the spreading of truth and righteousness in the earth ? 


LESSON NOTES. 
‘¢ There came a doctrine into vogue among the Jews, 
in the time of Christ, which made such a nice distinction 
between what was and what was nof¢ an oath, that illiter- 


He condemned their false reasoning by which | 


| side, that men may choose between them. 


| ing department since school re-opened, January 2, 


| indeed, forming any idea of it; and thus a Jew had it in 


his power to be guilty of the greatest treachery to his 
neighbor, even when the latter thought he had heard 
him swear by all that was sacred. Who could suppose, 
for instance, that a Jew did not speak seriously when he 
swore by the Temple? . Yet by this doctrine, such an 
oath was merely nothing, because the stones of the tem- 
ple were not consecrated! The Pharisees were in the 
way of saying: ‘If aman swear by the Temple, he is 


| not bound by that oath; but if he swear by the gold of 


the Temple, he is bound.’ This was a very paradoxical 
distinction, and no one who heard their oaths cauld pos- 
sibly divine it, unless he happened to be initiated into 
the whole villaay of the business. But the foundation 
of the refined distinction made by the Pharisees was, 
that the gold was sanctified, but not the materials of the 
edifice. The offering was consecrated, but the stones of 
the altar were nothing more than common stones.’’ 
— Commentary of the Laws of Moses. 

Many of the words in frequent use in the Bible have 
become perverted from their original meaning to a base 
one in their transmission through human life. Hell or 
Gehenna was merely the valley of the dead. It was a 
symbol of spiritual death, having no connection with 
the idea of eternal torture which was later embodied in 
it. Woes or curses also were at first but wisdom’s pre- 


| dictions of evil which must in the nature of things follow 


men’s disregard of righteousness. No revengeful or bit- 
ter feelings were in the speaker’s heart. In the Old 
Testament the blessing and the curse stand ever side by 
Condemna- 
tion or damnation meant simply blameworthiness before 
the truth. The New Version has made great improvement 
in some of these respects, restoring the original thought. 

The use of figurative language to intensify the im- 
pression conveyed is well illustrated in Jesus’s words, 
‘strain at the gnat and swallow the camel.’’ No one 
will bring an accusation against him of untruth, yet he 
here uses an expression which could not be literally true. 
Our age seems growing away from the need of using 


| other forms of expression than the simplest, even in en- 


thusiastic religious teaching ; but Jesus spoke to the con- 
dition of his hearers and used the manner of language 
current among them. 


WORK AT THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 
From a private letter from Robert Benson, Business Managgr, 
dated First month 4. 


ASIDE from my regular duties I am giving as much time 


as possible to the furtherance of our farm project. The 
colored people have absolutely nothing left this year for 
school purposes after disposing of their four or five bales 
of cotton for five cents a pound and paying debts. You 
see the difference between the price received for cotton 
last year and the present price,—two cents a pound,— 


_ left a surplus after debts were paid of from 30 to 50 dol- 


lars for school expenses, but this year few have been for- 
tunate enough to pay debts in full. Carter Hall can 
utilize the product of half a dozen boys’ labor on the 
farm, and allow them enough to pay board twelve months 
in the year without adding a dollar to present expenses. 
We have had quite a number of additions to our board- 
and 
expect a great many more. Yours cordially, 

ROBERT BENSON. 


THE island where Robinson Crusoe was monarch of 
all he surveyed is now inhabited by about sixty people, 


ate people were really incapable of comprehending it, or | tending their herds. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 12, 1895 


RELIGIOUS BODIES SINCE 1890. 
Tue J/ndependent, of New York, publishes a review of the 


religious field in the United States, giving the changes in 
the several religious bodies since the Census of 1890 was 
taken It finds that most of them have made a consider- 


able gain in members in the four years, the Catholics es- 


pecially having made a great stride. The Baptists report 
a net gain of 68,955, the Congregationalists 67,229, the 


Disciples of Christ ‘ Campbellites”’ the 
,245; the Methodists, 


the Presbyterians, of all branches, 137,672; 


229,900, 
Lutherans, of all branches, 35 
352245» 
the Protestant Episcopalians 60,255, the Reformed Epis- 
copalians 22,228. The Church of the New Jerusalem, 
‘*Swedenborgians’’) the German Evangelical Synod, 
and the Universalists all show a decrease, it being small, 
however, except in the case of the last named. 

The total net gain of all the Churches reported in the 
Independent's table is 2, 
this, 1,243,568, is assigned to the Catholic Church,—its 


increase being therefore more than all the Protestant 


bodies puttogether. This isa notable fact, and wort! 
consideration. 


No change is made in the figures reported for our body 


of Friends in 1890, it being the judgment of persons of 


whom inquiry was made that there had been little, if any 
growth or 


decrease. The ‘‘ Orthodox’’ body is assigned 


an increase in the four years of twelve ministers, seven 
meeting 


houses, and 595 members. These figures, especi- 


ally as to members, seem small, in view of the frequent 


rer 
i 


eports of large a 


in the West 


hrough the ‘* revival’’ 


e ons t 
CssSiOls t 


methods 


* Outlook, New York, gave an 


the Friends, 
had occurred, 


expectation that they were likely to 


Upon what su} facts this forecast 


position ofl 


t know, but it seems 


»>no 


probable that the 


be the other way—toward 


ire W 
ess In our own body the ex 
most seventy years is very convincing as to 


»f doctrinal disputes and divisions. Individ- 


is true, and individuals there- 

ns in regard to religious connec- 
tion to organize contention, and 
n, no doubt deepens and strengthens 


profess the Christian faith and 


357,206, but more than half of 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Ir may have been observed that the name of Helen G. 
Longstreth does not now appear in the list of editors at 
the head of this page. She has been, since the days of 
Jane Johnson and Susan M. Parrish, connected with the 
paper, and until within the last two or three years, ac- 
tively interested in the preparation of each number. The 
changes of time, however, with frequent necessary ab- 
sences from Philadelphia, have caused her to desire her 


name now to be omitted. The INTELLIGENCER AND 


JOURNAL has, as always, her deep sympathy and interest, 


while we regret her inability to be present at the meet- 
ings of the editors, we feel that we are still accompanied 
by her kindest and warmest good will. 


Witu1aM M. JACKSON writes us that the notice in the 
paper two weeks ago concerning the Proceedings of the 
Religious Conference at Chappaqua has brought him a 
large number of applications for copies, and that as the 
supply is small he thinks it best to send not more than 
one to each applicant. 

PROBABLY our readers will note what Robert Benson 
says of the extreme poverty of the colored people in 
South Carolina, under the extremely low wages they now 
get for picking ‘‘ five-cent cotton.’’ From Nebraska we 
have equally pathetic statements of the hard times, the 
unparalleled droughts having reduced the people, in some 
counties of the State, to the extremest destitution. 

CORRECTI 


yN.—In the Meteorological Summary of Twelfth month, 


printed last week, the amount of precipitation (rain and melted snow) 
s by an error in the placing of the decimal point, made 44.4 inches. 
yuld, of course, be 4 44 
BIRTHS. 
PENNY PACKER.—-On Twelfth month 20, 
Anna Carpenter Pennypacker, at Boston, Mass 
Thomas Ruston 


1894, to Henry and 
;ason, who is named 


MARRIAGES. 

CHURCHILL — HALLOWELL.— At West Medford, Mass., 
Twelfth month 31, 18904, Dr 7 
and Lucretia Mott Hallowel 

HAINES—HAINES.—At the resid 

1, N. J., Eleventh month 


Frank Spooner Churchill, of Chicago, 


nce of Howard Parry, River- 
, 1894, under the care of 
3 restown, N. J., Joseph L 
ar Co., Md., son of the late Reuben 
1a W. Haines, of Riverton, lin 
ate Charles and Beulah Hair 
LOWELL—MILLS. —On 
month, 1894, at the home 
Henry and Esther R. Mills y of Clear Creek, IIl.), an 
S. Lowell, both of Webber, Jewell , Kansas 


Chester 
Haines, of 
and Sarah Haines, 
gton Co., N. J., daughter 
ing of the 27th of Twelfth 
e, Esther Mills, daughter of 


1 Dr. I. 


DEATHS. 

GEIL.—At her residence in Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., 
month 2, 1805, Martha R., widow of George 
late Matthew and Isabella Hall, in the Soth 
ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting of 


as we are told on 


m First 
Geil, and daughter of the 
year of herage. A mem- 
Friends 


author ty . 


Scriptura ‘*the Lord loveth a 
dear friend, who has just passed from our midst will 
her abundant reward, for hers was a life 


A member of a very 


| giver,”’ this 
of cheerful service for 
ere constantly emploved in the duties ear to her, 
he various family cir 
life lasted but three brief weeks and 
wants of many who loved ‘‘Aunt 
hat delighted to mingle with both the 


large family, her capable hands and 
t 
t 


and her sunshiny presence was ever welcome in 
Her married 
she was at liberty to minister to the 
Pattie,”’ for her spirit was one t 
young and the old 


: : 1 34 
cies th 1ded her 
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During the closing months of her life, her sufferings were most in- 
tense, but her cheerfulness and courage remained, and she was an object 
lesson of patience and trust to the many who visited her. Her religion 
was of the practical kind, not troubled by any doubts or fears as to the 
future, but with a simple, loving confidence that having ‘done what 
she could” during her pilgrimage here, it would be well with her here- 
after. To those so long accustomed to her helpful presence in their 
homes, and to the sister left bereft in her late home, there is that con 
solation that to her sunny temperament life here brought much of happi 
ness even amid many hardships, and that now— 

** Missing thy voice, thy touch, and the true helping 
Of thy pure hand 


Just on the other side, 
We find thy dear face looking through death’s shadows, 
Not changed but glorified.” 


FITZGERALD.—At her home in Greenfield, Ulster Co., N, Y., 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald, aged 74 years ; a member and for many years an 
esteemed elder of Greenfield and Neversink Monthly Meeting 

She was a great sufferer for a long time, with dropsy, but she bore 
her sufferings without a murmur. She retained her faculties up to 
almost the last ; said she was only waiting, and fell asleep in the arms 
of her Saviour. She will be greatly missed, not only by her family but 
in the Society ; she being the only member living near the meeting 
house, her house had been a home for Friends for many years, when in 
that neighborhood. 5 

RHOADS.—Suddenly, at Bryn Mawr, Pa., First month 2, 1895, 
Dr. James E. Rhoads, in his 67th year; professor of Ethics, lately 
President, of Bryn Mawr College 

[He was educated at Westtown, taught school in Philadelphia, 
graduated in the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and practiced for some years. Relinquishing practice on account of his 
health, he gave attention to work amongst the Freedmen at the South, 
and the Indians, and for several years edited Friends’ Review. He 
then was drawn to the work in connection with Bryn Mawr College. 
and so continued. He was a member of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends at 4th and Arch streets, and often acceptably engaged in the 
ministry. | 


NEWS OF FRIENDS 
ISAAC WILSON’S RELIGIOUS VISITS. 

A WILLINGNESS to comply with the wishes of many of 
our friends prompts me to give a synopsis of our journey- 
ing among them for a few weeks. Leaving our home on 
the 17th of Twelfth month, and calling at Buffalo fora 
social visit, we proceeded to Millville, Pa., to attend 
Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, and as others will 
doubtless report that, we will simply say that its different 
sessions, and the meeting on First-day following, were of 
unusual interest, and we were pleased to learn on our 
arrival that we were not alone as public laborers, as our 
friend and brother in the ministry, Robert S. Haviland, 
of Chappaqua, accompanied by Joshua B. Washburn, 
was present, also Rebecca Merritt, of Ohio, and the 
spoken word seemed fairly divided, and the Head of the 
Church acknowledged. 

On Second-day, the 24th, we bade adieu to our many 
friends with whom we had so pleasantly mingled, and 
after a few hours’ ride through some very picturesque 
country, and then the beautiful farming part of Pennsyl- 
vania lying between Harrisburg and Philadelphia, were 
soon in the home of our very hospitable friends, John 
and Sarah A. Wildman, of Langhorne, whose home and 
hearts are always open and ready in the entertainment of 
Friends. The enjoyment of our visit in their and other 
homes was much increased by the presence of three of 
our children, that we would not have had if at home, and 
we feel very much indebted to our dear friends, whose 
homes were ours for the time; with the exception of one, 
all our family were with us. 

Time and space will scarcely permit a detailed account 
of our mingling socially and religiously, but the many 
favored occasions enjoyed deserve some mention, and 
while we felt in all cases that the attendance at the differ- 
ent meetings was good, considering the time of notice, 
expressions of regret were made to us that more had not 
shared. At Langhorne we encountered the most severe 


storm of the season, but the meeting on Fifth-day was a 
favored one, and the storm brought sleighing, which was 
much appreciated. 

On Seventh-day, the 29th, we had an appointed 
meeting at Newtown, anda parlor meeting in the evening 
at John Stabler’s; both were acknowledged as in right 
authority. First-day morning, at Wrightstown, a full 
meeting awaited us, and the many young, inquiring 
minds seemed very attentive and appreciative. After 
dining at Edward Atkinson’s, we were driven, by our 
friend William Davis, of Newtown, who kindly offered 
with team and sleigh to carry us, to Buckingham for a 
meeting at 3 p.m. This, with only a few hours’ notice, 
was not large, but the spoken word, accompanied with 
life, was freely given and well received, and with speaker 
and listener seemed to serve as only an introduction that 
might indicate farther acquaintance and service in the 
near future, if way opens. 

After pleasant social minglings on Second-day with 
our friends, Howard Atkinson’s and Howard Betts’s 
families, we came to the home of Harriet Worthington, 
where fifty or more Friends and others gathered in a 
parlor meeting, that proved a season of much enjoyment, 
and words of praise and gratitude seemed a fitting close 
of the day, which marked the end of another year. 

Third-day morning we beheld the dawn of 1895 with 
a bright, beautiful garb of snow-clad hills, and a clear 
atmosphere, and we turned our faces toward the Quaker 
City, finding it quiet from business routine, and all 
seemed to be enjoying the incoming of the new year. 
After some social calls, and a good night’s rest we are 
presented with the very interesting picture of Friends’ 
School of 1,000 pupils (15th and Race streets) with their 
teachers, gathered in their usual places in a meeting ca- 


pacity, and although it was not the first opportunity to 
be present with them, never had I felt more impressed 
with the beauty of life before me, with its liabilities, 
privileges, and possibilities, and the milk for the babes 
and the meat for the man seemed provided to meet the 


demand. Human lips voiced feelings of thankfulness to 
which the secret of all hearts assented. 

Fourth-day evening and night were spent in the hos- 
pitable home of Isaac H. Clothier, and Fifth-day, a. m., 
we bent our way to Oxford, where a meeting was ap- 
pointed at2 p.m. It was well attended and blessed with 
a great measure of spiritual life. We were kindly enter- 
tained at the home of our friends, W. H. and Mary R. 
Way. This leaves us at Rising Sun, Md., at the home 
of our friends, E. R. Buffington and wife, awaiting appoint- 
ments made for the next few days. Ls 

First month 5, 1895. 


I SEND a line to speak of a call recently made upon 
our dear and aged friend, Susan A. Carpenter, who is 
now in her 85th year. Although confined to her room, 
and much of the time to her bed, yet she seemed bright 
in her mind, and spoke much of her past experience, and 
the deep baptising seasons she had passed through, made 
inquiries about her triends and our meetings, etc. She 
said she was ready and willing in the Lord’s time to be 
taken, but hoped for patience to endure to the end. She 
has lived in the city of Rochester, N. Y., for many 
years, and often spoke in ministry in the meeting held 
at that place, which is now discontinued, except the 
Executive Meeting, which is held there once in three 
months. wed. 


Gop mingles the bitter with the sweet in this life, to 
set us seeking another life where there shall be sweet 
alone. — St. Augustine. 
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DR. JAMES E. RHOADS. 


STARTLING was the news last week of the sudden death of 
this widely-known and beloved Friend, stricken down 
while apparently in the possession of vigorous and re- 
cently renewed health. 

The subject of this sketch was one of the most em- 
inent members of either branch of the Society of Friends 
in this country or in Europe. Of an unusually modest 
and retiring disposition, he, nevertheless, by the inherent 
strength and dignity of his character, exercised a remark 
able influence wherever he appeared in the community. 
He had a fine personal presence, a form almost of heroic 
mould, a fit setting for a vigorous and well-balanced 
intellect, the powers of which were entirely subordinated 
to an elevated and refined spirituality. 

This notice, written before his burial, cannot be 
other than a most inadequate tribute to his life and 
memory. A sufficient tribute must be reserved for more 
deliberate consideration and for abler pens. In the first 
hours of grief at personal bereavement, adequate ex- 
pression cannot be given even to the sense of loss, much 
less to a complete estimate of such a character. 

Dr. Rhoads was born in Delaware county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1828. He graduated at Westtown School, and 
spent the early years of his life teaching in Philadelphia ; 
he then entered the University of Pennsylvania, and took a 
degree as Doctor of Medicine. He practiced in Ger- 
mantown for some years, became eminent in his own 
Religious Society as a minister of the gospel and as a doer 
of good works. When Bryn Mawr College was founded, 
he was selected to fill the office of President. It was 
difficult for him to see where his duty lay, as the accept- 
ance of such a position involved grave and varied re- 
sponsibilities, and although he was eminently qualified 
both in mind and heart therefor, he was not a college- 
bred man, and his extreme conscientiousness, as well as 
modest estimate of his own scholarship and executive 
pewers, made him hesitate. Many thought it would have 
been better if Dr. Taylor had endowed a college already 
in existence in preference to founding a new institution. 
And so Bryn Mawr College opened with most modest 
prospects and.with but forty-four students. The outcome 
of the work of ten years is known to the entire com- 
munity. The remarkable group of buildings which have 
been erected in those few years, and the character and 
prestige of the College, will be a monument to the life 
and memory of him, who gave himself with untiring 
devotion to the great work upon which he had entered so 
modestly. 

Extraordinary, however, as has been the growth of 
the institution under his care, his own development 
seemed to keep pace therewith. Though his work for 
the College was included in about ten years of his life, 
it was in reality his life work, and with Bryn Mawr Col 
lege his name will be indissolubly connected. And yet 
his work was far from being confined to the great College. 
He was interested in every good cause. The cause of 
the Indian, the Freedman, peace, temperance, all claimed 
his attention and much of his time and labor, while all 
philanthropic and educational movements received his 
able and devoted support so far as time and strength 
were his. As a minister of the Society of Friends he 
was constant, earnest, and convincing in his Master’s 
service, holding up the evils of wrong-doing, yet ever 
preaching the Gospel of mercy and forgiveness, as well 
as of a broad charity and toleration. The latter was a 
characteristic which caused him to be widely loved out- 
side the limits of his own branch of the Society of 
Friends. Having deeply grounded 


convictions and 





| holding firmly thereto, under no circumstances sacrific- 


ing an iota of principle, he was nevertheless broad 
enough to recognize that the convictions of others were 
entitled not only to toleration but respect. This broad 
Christian liberality was shown towards all, but especially 
towards our own branch of the Society of Friends, and 
he always deprecated any renewal of the controversies 
which led to the Separation of 1827. The writer has by 
him at this writing,a recent letter, which closes: ‘I 


| assure thee I wish nothing but love to subsist among all 


that are called Friends. 
love.”’ 

It would seem that such a full life of Christian labor 
could find no place for social engagements, but such was 
not the case. With him it seemed to be a part of life to 
mingle freely with his fellows in pleasant intercourse, in 
the intervals of labor, ever cheerful, companionable, and 
helpful to all, both young and old. He was a member 
and frequent attendant of the Neighbors’ Club, a literary 
and social organization of his neighborhood, and the 
motive with him seemed to be the inculcation and in- 
crease of the neighborly feeling, drawing neighbors to- 
gether in social intercourse for mutual enjoyment and 
help. ° 

In this time of fresh and profound personal bereave- 
ment at such a loss, it seems as though there were noth- 
ing to add to this brief tribute except a mention of his 
last days. 

Declining health led him some time ago to seek to 
give up the work of the Presidency to younger hands, 
but he was induced to retain his position until the close 
of the College year, ending last summer. He still re- 
mained, however, as Professor of Ethics, and President 
of the Board of Trustees. His health of late seemed 
better than for some time, and it appeared to those of 
us who met him at times,—socially and otherwise,- as if 
he might be spared for a number of years for the religious 
work to which he resolved to devote the remainder of 
his life, after laying down the Presidency of Bryn Mawr 
College. But it was not to be. On the afternoon of the 
2d instant, while apparently in good health, he was called 
without a moment’s notice into his Master’s presence. 
He had walked to Bryn Mawr station to take a train for 
the city, and while sitting quietly in the waiting room, 
expired without a word, almost without a gasp. 

I have often thought that. Phillips Brooks seemed to 
revive in our times the Apostolic age, and somehow with 
that great teacher of the people and follower of the Lord, 
I have associated the name of James E. Rhoads. 

With interest I shall await the adequate testimonials 
which must come in time to the memory of one of the 
strongest and purest characters I have ever known. 

1. B.C. 


Thy friend in sincere Christian 


Or this we become sure: religion spiritualizes, in- 


spires, and consoles us. The strait gate and narrow path 
are blessed for all who find them, and are the same for 
all who seek them. But this oneness of morals is learned 
experimentally ; it cannot be taught dogmaticaliy.—/u/a 
Ward Howe. 


Some of the old poets thoughts the drinking-cup was 
a cup of poetry and eloquence, but the delusion has died 
under the accumulating witnesses of all times. Each 
glass of spirituous drink is the death of clear and beauti- 
ful thought. The tongue thickens, the words lose their 
sharp outline, the eye its flash under even the best of 
wines. When God made man, he declared a partnership 
between temperance and inspiration, and made a cup 
the emblem of all clear thought.— David Swing. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
STRANDED IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
TOURISTS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE SUMMER OF 1894. 
II. 

To those who expect from this point on to see a new 
wonder at every turn will come disappointment. 
upon miles are traversed through a district of burned 
pine trees, whole forests having yielded to the flames, at 
what time and in what way we did not learn, and again, 
we found our road bordered with pine trees of great 
height and with trunks very slender and standing so close 
together that one could with difficulty wedge a way 
through—the only verdure being near the top, where the 
sun shone in and down upon thousands of fallen trees of 
the same size lying side by side with an evenness and 
closeness of a wooden carpet. White and ghostly as they 
were, they presented an altogether unique and very weird 

appearance. 

We are ever climbing up, up, up to dizzy heights, 
winding around fearful edges, past strange rock forma- 
tions, until we reach the Golden Gate, one of the glories 
of the Park. Here the road lies through a cafjon, and is 
built along the side of the cliff which stretches high 
above, and across the chasm rises Bunsen’s Peak, still 
higher. One misstep of the horses, we know, would 
plunge us into eternity, but the scene is so grand that we 
forget to tremble. From rock and cliff we descend 
into the wide-spreading valley of Swan Lake, ‘‘ one of 
the many typical mountain prairies hemmed in by snow- 
clad peaks found throughout the Park, which are the winter 
home of thousands of elk and deer.’’ Mountains lift 
their snowy heads in all directions, and with our fur 
capes drawn closely we cannot realize that June roses are 
blooming under warm sunny skies at home, and we 
wonder that the mosquitoes can be so nimble, and sigh 
for their ability to torture usso. In spite of the con- 
tinual flutter of handkerchiefs in our stage and long 
branches of the pine tree in the stage ahead, they still 
found opportunity to sting. One peculiarity of the Park 
mosquito is that it does not simg as is customary, else 
there would be some chance of meeting it half way. 

Sign-boards here and there point us to locations of 
springs of pure water—Appollinaris being the one most 
frequently tested and found very agreeable, and the little 
run through the pine trees to the spring is a delightful 
rest. We were next apprised of the fact that we were 
passing over a glass road, made not by the usual blasting 
process, but by great fires built around huge blocks of 
obsidion and suddenly cooled by dashing water upon 
them and shattering them into small fragments. Obsid- 
ion Cliff was once neutral ground and the favorite resort 
for all tribes of Indians for the collection of material for 
arrow-heads, which they preferred to flint. 

The little beaver having found in a beautiful lake of 
this region a favorable location, built many dams across 
it, forming a series of obstructions over which the water 


falls from 2 to 4 feet, and thus they have the honor of | 


naming a very beautiful sheet of water that reflects the 
pine-clad hills, and which is alive with water fowl— 
Beaver Lake! 

Our driver pleasantly calls out in passing the objects 
of interest. Now it is Twin Lakes with their exquisite 
coloring of blue, now it is Mineral Lake and Rowing 
Mountain, and now the Devil’s Frying Pan, a small 
plateau of boiling holes and steaming vents, uncanny 
enough to have given rise to the name. And again, he 
points up the side of a mountain to a broad, smooth 
strip reaching from top to bottom of the height, and 
tells us it is the Devil’s Slide, and, by the way, there 
are so many such places so named in this cafion that the 
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thought involuntarily suggests itself, that tobogganing 
appears to be his Satanic Majesty’s chief amusement. 

We arrived at Norris Geyser Basin for luncheon. 
The former fine hotel having been burned, a commodi- 
ous tent has been substituted, and is under the very ca- 
pable supervisorship of a loquacious and genial Irish- 
man named Larry, who need be seen and heard but once 
to be ever remembered. Very few in the Park speak of 
stopping at Norris’s but always ‘‘At Larry’s.’’ Larry, 
witn his wife and little daughter of seven, a yellow cat 
and dog, Geyser, constitute the family, the last two 
members, however, may only be termed summer board- 
ers, as they are turned over to the soldiers, always glad 
to have such pets, when the Park is closed in the Fall, 
and the Larry trio hie away to their St. Paul wjnter 
quarters. 

The Norris Geyser Basin is six square miles in extent 
and, although the Geysers here are feeble in comparison 
with those yet to be seen on the route, they have the 
charm of novelty, and the rumbling and the hissing of 
escaping steam, accompanied by sulphurous odors and 
other eerie indications, induce a curious desire for a 
closer acquaintance with the local celebrities,—the Mud 
Geyser, the Constant, the Black Growler, the Gibbon 
Paint Pots, and the beautiful Emerald Pool, with its coral 
colored walls and its waters of exquisite tint and tem- 
perature of 186 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Our exit from this Basin is made through Gibbon 
cafion, a rugged mountain pass shadowed by precipitous 
cliffs, then on to the valley of the Firehole; continual 
little whiffs of steam from either bank of the river indi- 
cating numerous hot springs. 

The road skirts the beautiful Gibbon Falls, whipped 
to a white froth as they rush and tumble ina ‘‘ foamy tor- 
rent down a series of deep cascades on one side of a 
bold, rocky ledge, and on the other streaming in a thin, 
shining ribbon of silver spray from a height of some- 
thing over 80 feet.’’ 

And now for eight miles our road lies over pine and 
fir-clad terraces, with views of the white-capped moun- 
tains of the Teton range seventy-five miles distant, and 
then descending into the valley of the Firehole river, we 
follow it to the Fountain Hotel, where we stop for the 
night. This is a very comfortable house, accommodating 
250 guests, having, in addition to steam heat and electric 
lights, which all the hotels in the Park have, hot mineral 
baths, which none of the other hotels have, and indeed 
the guide books say they are to be found at but one 
other hot spring in the world. After six o'clock dinner 
the tourists turned eager feet—-that have been stage- 
bound for several hours and appreciate their liberty— 
across to the Fountain Geyser, a short distance, then on 
to Clepsydra Spring and the Mammoth Paint Pots—a 
remarkable mud cauldron constantly boiling and bub- 
bling, and casting up an unsightly mass in various 
shapes, while mud cones of pink and rose color adorn 
the rim of the basin. 

A little ripple of excitement is caused by the an- 
nouncement of a laughing bevy that they are going with 
some of the hotel employés to the woods to feed the 
This we afterward learned was the usual evening 
custom—the bears coming to the edge of the forest to 
receive the waste from the table. They appear so 
entirely harmless as to disarm all fear, although strangers 


| pay their respects at a polite distance. 


A very delightful mineral bath—exciting the query 
whether one has ever before been thoroughly cleansed— 
together with a sound sleep, refresh us for our next day’s 
journey commenced at 8 o'clock. 

En route our young doctor kindly reads from the 
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guide book the following vivid description of the ap- 
proaching wonder, the Excelsior Geyser : ‘* Immediately 
preceding an eruption a violent upheaval occurs, raising 
the entire volume of water in the crater nearly fifty feet, 
when instantly one or two, and sometimes three terrific 
explosions occur, followed closely by the shooting up- 
wards of columns of water and oftentimes masses of the 
rocky formation toa height of 200 to 250 feet. 
rock have in this way 
some pieces fully 50 


Tons of 
been hurled into Firehole river, 
o feet from the crater, while speci- 
mens may be seen scattered all about the vicinity. At 
each upheaval sufficient water escapes to raise the Fire- 


hole river several inches. The afternoon displays are 
considered the best. This place is called Hell’s Half 
Acre...’ . 


’ . ‘ 

We expressed our willingness to forego the afternoon 
display. When thestage stopped, and we saw the narrow 
swaying foot-bridge that spanned the deep, rapid, roar- 
ing Firehole river, the terror-stricken declined visiting 
the uncanny region until prevailed upon by the accom- 
modating young doctor, who offered to walk backwards 
and lead the ieast level-headed over the see-sawing plank. 
Excelsior did not perform, but we were amply repaid for 
our undignified transit, in the rare beauty of Turquoise 
Spring,—a silent pool with beautifully blue clear water, 
and Lake, whose delicacy and richness of 
coloring renders it one of the most beautiful springs of 
the Park region. 


During 
Upper 
steam, 
vapor. 


of Prismatic 


our entire 


drive from this Midway to the 
Basin, we 


might say we were literally going by 
so full was the air of constantly rising volumes of 


(Zo be Continued.) 


EMERSON ON ENGLISH LirE.—The observations Em- 
erson had made of English life during his two visits had 
been used in various leetures, and from these he made a 
book, published in 1856, under the title of ‘* English 
Traits.’’ For close arg zument he had no fitness and no 
liking, but this volume has more logical sequence than 
any other of his. It may be said almost to have a plan. 
[t opens with a narrative of his first voyage to England, 
and it contains a study of the character of the British. 
[t is perhaps the best book ever written about a great 
people by a foreigner. Emerson had a singularly keen 
sense of the ridiculous, he had an uncommon share of 
common sense, and he had a marvellous insight into hu- 


manity; and it is therefore the highest possible testi- 
mony to the substantial merits of the British that they 
stood so well the ordeal of his examination. He was too 


sturdy an American to be taken in by the glamour of the 
aristocratic arrangement of their society. 
the weakness of the British system, 
and never patronizing; he is 
boldly. The spirit of the book 
tract from a letter he wrote 
before his return: ‘* I leave 
respect for the Englishman, 
that I have no sympathy for 
his admiration heartily, but 
lived in 


Brander 


He saw clearly 
but he is never hostile, 
always ready to praise 
can be shown by the ex- 
to a friend in America just 
England with an increased 
the more generous 
Emerson expressed 
he rejoiced always that he 


a society free a n the traditions of feudalism.— 
Matthews, in St Nicholas. 


him.’ 


ONE 


cannot too soon forget his errors and misde- 
meanors. ‘To dwell long upon them is to add to the 
offense. Not to grieve long for any action, but to go 


immediately and do freshly and 
much from the wrong: 
repentanc 


otherwise, subtracts so 
else we may make the delay of 
e the punishment of the sin.— Thoreau. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—In honor of his friend Doctor 
Appleton, Professor Lawton, of Bryn Mawr, lectured before the Col 
lege, Fifth-day afternoon, First month 3d, on Cicero, it being the 
2,000 anniversary of the birth of the great Roman orator. 

Prof. Edwin S. Lewis, of Princeton University, has a review of 
“* Magill’s Modern French Series’? in the December number of 
‘*Modern Language Notes.’’ His careful and conscientious sugges- 
tions as to certain corrections and improvements add greatly to the 
value of his general estimate of the series, which is quite laudatory. 

Mary C. McAllister has been elected a member of the “ Halcyon” 
Staff, in place of Hildegarde Brooks, resigned. 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of Swarth- 
more was held First day evening, First month 6th. The program 
consisted of an article on the life of Amelia Opie, by Frances Darling- 
ton; a review of the writings of Amelie Opie, by Susanna M. Garrett ; 
selections from writings of Amelia Opie, by Bertha Lippincott, and a 
paper on ‘‘ The Attitude of Friends Toward Art,” by Caroline E. 
Hall. All of the papers were excellent and very interesting, but the 
last was particularly so, and gave rise to much discussion in regards to 
the disapprobation which Friends formerly showed as to Art, and their 
present attitude. Alluding to this paper, Dean Bond quoted Ewerson’s 
lines : 

‘« Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being,” 


and said that we must to-day admit that love of beauty is legitimate, 
but we must each make it an individual matter as to just how far we 
may indulge it. President De Garmo spoke of how, repeatedly in 
history, there has grown up an iron age, and that it was in one of these 
times that Friends had their birth, when the only way in which they could 
retain their freedom and liberty of thought was in strickest resistence to all 
which combatted their views. Art is born again, he said, and is no 
longer in service of the vile, but of the pure. We who have come from 
Quaker ancestry have had our lives starved in one direction, but while we 
must not go to excess, it is only right that we should enjoy the pure and 
beautiful. Sarah M. Nowell and William J. Hall both spoke of the truest 
beauty of nature which is open to us at all times if we would only 
realize it and open our eyes—beauty which is free to us and against 
the enjoyment of which no charge of extravagance could be brought. 
Professor Beardsley mentioned the art column in a paper devoted to 
Friends, and Charles Paxson said that he believed there was no real 
inconsistency between the attitude of old and modern Friends in re- 
gard to art; that it was then prostituted, while to-day there is no cause 
for our antagonism except as we guard against encouraging those who 


use their art primarily and solely for the attainment of fame or 
money. H 


GEORGE SCHOOL NoTEs.—Principal George L. Maris has been 
elected President of the Philadelphia Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, which held its annual meeting on the 28th of 
Twelfth month 

Professor Maris and Dr. Holmes are on the program for the Teach- 
ers’ Institute which is held at Richboro’, on the 11th and 12th of this 
month 

The Whittier Literary Society entertained the school on Seventh- 
day evening, the 5th. First came the inauguration of new 
President, Howard Broomell; Secretary, Edna Thomas; Vice Presi- 
dent, Pennock Yeatman; Treasurer, Helen Borton. After the presi- 
dent's enthusiastic inaugural address, Ella Broomell read, Abner Way 
read an essay on ‘*‘ Wits and Humorists,’”’ Helen Borton gave a read- 
ing, and Lettie Betts read the Society paper. 

On Seventh-day evening, the 12th, the Young Friends’ 
holds a meeting at the school. 

Since the holidays the skating has been good (till the 7th), both on 
the Neshaminy and “ Lake George.’’ Everyone that had skates or 
could “ beg or borrow’ a pair, has spent all their leisure time on the 
ice. There are many beginners, especially among the girls, but they 
are making brave attempts, and had it not rained would soon have 
become experts. 

Professor J. Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore College, will give a 
lecture at the school on Seventh-day evening, First month 26 

A new course of work in manual training has been begun—that of 
pattern-making. In addition to the wood working equipment, a small 
foundry has been provided, in which the students may make castings 
in composition metal of their previously-made patterns * 


officers. 


Association 


THE UNSAID WORD. 
Out of sight and out of reach they go— 
These close, familiar friends who loved us so, 
And sitting in the shadow they have left, 
Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 
We think with vain regret of some fond word 
That once we might have said and they have heard. 

— Nora Perry, in The Outlook. 





CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
Notice: CONFERENCE OF FRIENDs’ ASSOCIATIONS. —The committee 
appointed by the Conference of Friends’ Associations held in Fourth 
month last, do hereby, in pursuance of their appointment, invite all asso- 
ciations of Friends to send delegates to a conference to be held at 15th 
and Race Sts., Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, First month 26, 1895, to 
consider questions of interest to Friends’ Associations, including a pro 
position to form a permanent conference to act as an advisory and aux- 
iliary organization. There will be two sessions beginning at 10a. m. 
and 1.30 p. m., respectively. All persons who may be interested are 
invited to be present ; but it is recommended that associations should 
send as many delegates as possible 

The delegates from each association will be requested to present the 
names of two members of their association to act as its representatives 
in the Executive Committee of the permanent organization 

Rolls of delegates, subject to alteration if desired, should be mailed 
to the undersigned, care of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, so as to reach there on or before Sixth-day morn 
ing, First month 25 

Papers will be read and considered on the following subjects : 

Ist. ‘* How shall we Conduct our Associations that they may tend 
to increase the interest in our Religious Meetings, and to extend the 
Membership of our Society ?”’ 

2d. ‘*Approved Literatu:e as a Means of Religious Propogandism.”’ 

3d. ‘* What is the best Method of Developing the Spiritual Growth 
of the Individual ?’’ 

Friends are requested to aid the clerk of the committee in extend 
ing this invitation to all associations of Friends, whether of Philadel 
phia Yearly Meeting or elsewhere, that may be interested in the pur 
poses of this conference CHARLES M. STABLER, Clerk. 
George School, Newtown, Pa 


LINCOLN, VA.—The first regular meeting of the Young Friends’ As 
sociation recently organized in the neighborhood, was held in Goose 
Creek meeting house, at Lincoln, Va., on First-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 30, commencing at 1 o'clock. Yardley T. Brown was 
the presiding officer, and Carrie Taylor secretary. According to the 
order of exercises, the meeting was opened with a brief reading from 
an inspired writer, containing a leading thought. After a brief devo- 
tional pause, the minutes of the preceding meeting were read. Next 
in order was the presentation of the author selected for the meeting — 
a brief sketch with selections from his writings, by Eliza F. Rawson. 
This was followed by voluntary quotations from the author’s works. 
An essay, by George Hoge, introduced the question for discussion : 
«* What part has the Society of Friends performed in the great moral 
reforms of the world ?’’ A general discussion of this subject followed, 
which was quite interesting, and a much-appreciated letter, written by 
Samuel M. Janney in 1856, relative to the subject of slavery in gen- 
eral and the purchase of a negro child in particular, was read by the 
daughter of the writer, Cornelia Janney, who found the letter among 
some of her father’s unpublished papers. 

The meetings of the Association are to be held twice a month,— 
once at the meeting-house First-day afternoon, and once at a private 
residence in the evening of a week-day. The program will be varied 
at the discretion of the Executive Committee, which prepares it. 


MEDIA FRIENDS’ AssociATION.—The regular monthly meeting 
of Media Friends’ Association was held in the school-building, Wash 
ington St. and Church Ave., on Sixth-day evening, First month 4th. 
A paper upon ‘‘ The Origin of the Distinctively Plain Garb of Friends,” 
by Hannah M. Wooley, was read in her absence by the secretary. 
Bertha Hibberd presented a paper on ‘‘ Some of the Earliest of Friends’ 
Meeting-Houses in England,’’ and Mary T. Fussell read Aaron M. 
Powell’s address, ‘‘ The Friend,” delivered at the opening of the 
Friends’ Religious Conference at Chappaqua. The reading of each 
article was followed by a general discussion in which many liberal and 
helpful thoughts were advanced. Cc. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Enterprise reports: Newtown Friends’ 
Association met at Thaddeus S. Kendernine’s on Fourth-day evening, 
the 2d inst. There was about the usual attendance. The regular 
officers were in their places. The contribution of the History Commit- 
tee to the exercises was an essay by Walter S. Wright on the Society 
of Friends. The essayist dwelt in a general way on the principles 
and testimonies of the Society. Doctrinally, Friends differ from other 
orthodox Christians only by making the doctrine of the Inner Light one 
of the leading features of their faith. They hold that human education 
is not necessary for the right exercise of the ministry. The question 
propounded by the Literature Committee, ‘‘ Is foot ball as played to-day 
in Friends’ schools consistent with Friends’ principles ?’ was answered 
emphatically in the negative by Wesley Haldeman in a short article 
in which it was held that football might with all propriety be included 
among those amusements that concerned Friends have ever testified 
against. The essay was generally commended. No one had anything 


to say in favor of Friends’ football, or any other kind of football. Mary 
+ 
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R. Davis read one of Whittier's poems, quite appropriate to the season, 
entitled “The Frost Spirit Comes.”” The Discipline Committee was 
represented by an article comparing certain portions of the new disci 
pline with the old, written by Isaac Eyre and read by his wife Eliza 
beth. The article was one of a series that Isaac has been writing, 
and was listened to with much interest. R. Anna Reeder, represent- 
ing the Current Topics Committee, read a thoughtful essay on “ The Old 
and New Year,” in which Newtown Meeting, the First-day school, and 
the association were referred to in an encouraging way. Committees 
were appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year, and to audit 
the treasurer's account. The next meeting will be held at the home 
of Edward Taylor, on Chancellor street, on the evening of Fourth-day, 
Second month 6. : 


THE LIBRARY. 


IN an article in the A“/antic Monthly for this month, which he entitles 
“Survival of the American Type,’ John H. Denison insists very 
strongly that the institutions of the country are menaced by alien ele- 
ments, especially in the great cities, where these influences are most 
active and powerful. There are two very interesting papers on France 
and its people,—or rather peoples,—one by Havelock Ellis, “‘ The 
Genesis of France,’’ the other by Prof. Adolphe Cohn, “ Gallia Redi- 
viva.”’” The latter shows the recovery of the country, by nearly a 
quarter-century of pcace, from the frightful loss of the war with Ger 
many, in 1870. There is a very suggestive educational article, ‘“ The 
Want of Economy in the Lecture System,” by Professor John Trow 
bridge. : 


Meehans’ Monthly for this month signalizes the entrance on a new 
volumn by selecting the wonderful Darlington pitcher plant of Califor 
nia (Darlingfonia Californica) for its colored illustration. The plant, 
we are told, is omniverous. It feeds on earthly matter like other plants, 
but eats insects asa gastronomic luxury. The Monthly has added four 
pages, to be devoted to the department of general gardening. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE YEAR’S COLLECTION IN THE PAPER 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 

I FEEL like saying a word in reference to the short editorial in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Twelfth month 29, in regard to the 
quality of the reading matter found in the paper from week to week. | 
have often thought how very much excellent material is gathered from 
different sources, all the time, and how much work and careful thought 
is necessarily expended on it. I lead a very busy life, and scarce find 
time to read such a paper, but must say I take pleasure in reading the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as it comes every wee!x, and find much 
in it to strengthen me on my way through life, as well as so much that 
interests us as members of our Society LL A. S 


Delta, Pa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WINTER. 
Now earth within the arms of Winter old 
Is softly slumbering, and deep and warm 
The mantle lies that shields her tender form 
From bitter blast and storm and chilly cold 
Upland and meadow, naked wood and wold 
All silent lie beneath the frost-king’s charm ; 
O’er every frozen stream and sleeping farm 
The mage’s spell is laid. Like ruddy gold 
Low swings the sun in middle afternoon 
Down t’wards the world’s blue edge; then comes 
the moon 
And silvers all the land with fairy light. 
Within, warm glows the hearth, and ’tis the time 
Of fireside joys, when gentle hearts are bright 
And beat as sweetly as the sleigh-bells’ chime. 
J. RussELL HAyYEs 


CUMBERED WITH MUCH SERVING. 


CHRIST never asks of us such busy labor 


As leaves no time for resting at his feet ; 
The waiting attitude of expectation 
He oftimes counts a service most complete 


He sometimes wants our ear—our rapt attention— 
[hat He some sweetest secret may impart ; 
Tis always in the time of deepe t silence, 


That heart finds deepest fellowship with heart 


We sometimes wonder why our Lord has placed us 
Within a space so narrow, so obscure, 
That nothing we call work 


an find an entrance, 
There’s only room to suffer—to endure 
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Well, God loves patience ; souls that dwell in stillness, 
Doing the little things, or resting quiet, 

May just as perfectly fulfill their mission, 
Be just as useful in the Father's sight 

As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
Clearing a path that every eye may see, 

Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence, 
Rather than for a busy i ~nistry 


And yet He does love 
By grateful love that clothes itself in deed ; 

But work that’s done beneath the scourge of duty, 
Be sure to such He gives but little heed 


service, where ‘tis given 


mr} ¢ 
Lhen seek to 


please him, whatso’er He bids thee ; 
Whether to do, to suffer, to lie still ! 

Twili matter little by what path He led us, 
If in it all we sought to do his will 


— Republished from ** Words of Faith,"’ by request 


THE DAYS AND THE YEAR. 
WHAT is the world, my own little one ? 
Our world belongs to that clock the sun 
Steady it spins; while the clock beats true 
Days and seasons for me and you 
And tick-tick-tock ! goes the mighty clock 
While time swings on below, 
Now left—now right; now day—now night, 
With a tick-tick to and fro 


The pussy-willow in coat of fur ; 

A sweet pink rose in the wind astir ; 

A maple leaf with a crimson blush ; 

Then falling snowflakes, and winter's hush— 

While tick-tick-tock goes the mighty clock, 
And the world swings on below, 

Budding—blowing ; shining—snowing — 
With a tick-tock to and fro 


A little song when the heart is glad, 

A little sigh when the way is sad; 

Whether the shadows or sunbeams fall, 

Sweet rest and dreaming at last for all, 

While tick-tick-tock goes the mighty clock, 
And the world swings on below, 

Smiling—sighing ; singing—crying — 
With a tick-tock to and fro. 


So this is the way, my own little one, 
Our world belongs to that clock the sun, 
And the hand that somewhere keeps the key 
Is the same that holdeth you and me, 
While tick-tick-tock goes the mighty clock, 

And the world swings on below, 
Now left—now right; now day—now night, 

With a tick tock to and fro 

— Harriet F. Blodgett, in St. Nicholas 


THE LARK SONG. 
It was not thou alone I heard, 
First lark, that sang from English skies, 
And to mine eyes seemed less a bird 
Than chorister of Paradise ; 


Full sweet from heaven thy music fell, 
Yet with it came two voices more, 
I'wo songs that blent with thine to tell 
The praise I knew of thee before 


Thy truth to home and heaven sang one — 
And Wordsworth’s note, serene and strong, 
With earth and sky in unison, 
Made of thy flight itself a song. 


The other blither strain I caught 
Bore never a message but ** Rejoice,”’ 
Song of thy very song, methought, 
Exultant with thine own glad voice. 


And unto this, I know not how, 
Rose answer from the sons of men: 

‘ The world is listening, Shelley, now, 
As thou didst listen then.’”’ 


—M.A Wolfe Howe, Jr., in Atlantic Monthly 


From the Advocate of Peace, Boston. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE GENEVA 
AWARD FUND. 

At the recent Peace Congress at Antwerp, it was sug- 
gested by an important delegate that the failure of the 
United States to dispose of the Geneva Award Fund was 
an obstacle to the progress of the cause of arbitration in 
Europe. This statement was a surprise to some who 
were familiar with the history of that fund. 

The United States long ago distributed the fund to 
the claimants (so far as they could be ascertained by 
proper judicial proceedings) who suffered losses by the 
various Confederate cruisers. It did not dispose of the 
fund exclusively to sufferers by the cruisers A/adama, 
Florida, and Shenandoah, after they left Melbourne. The 
distribution was made to actual losers by the Anglo-Con- 
federate cruisers. 

The award of $15,500,000 was paid on or about the 
gth of September, 1873, into the United States Treasury, 
and invested’in bonds of the government, which were 
held in trust for the fund. 

A contention at once arose as to the persons entitled 
to share in that fund. It was not disputed that some of 
the claimants were entitled to a share, viz., uninsured 
owners of ships destroyed by what were called inculpated 
cruisers, and insured owners in cases where the insurance 
did not cover the actual loss. 

The insurance companies claimed that the doctrine 
of subrogation should be applied to the case. They in- 
sisted that, having paid the losses, they stood in the 
place of the insured, and had the right to receive, out of 
the fund, the entire amount of the loss suffered by the 
owners whom they had insured. In aid of this claim of 
subrogation, the insurance companies had, in many 
cases, if not all, insisted on paying the losses, upon a 
formal assignment of the owner’s claim. 

Other claimants insisted that the fund was received 
by the United States government without any pledge as 
to its disposition other than the moral obligation to apply 
the money on account of the losses suffered from the de- 
struction perpetrated by all the Anglo-Confederate 
cruisers. This presented the question as to whether the 
Geneva Award Tribunal was a mere claims commission, 
or whether it was to adjust a claim between two nations. 
Our own government had explicitly directed its agent and 
counsel, ‘‘ to conduct the controversy at Geneva as one 
between two governments,’’ and the instruction was, 
‘* that in the treatment of the entire case, they (the agent 
and counsel) will be careful not to commit the govern- 
ment as to the disposition of what may be awarded ;’’ 
and ‘‘ that the disposition of the award recovered will be 
made by this government without committal as to the 
mode of distribution. It is insisted that such committal 
be avoided in the argument of counsel.’’ (Papers re- 
lating to Treaty of Washington, Vol. 2, 416.) 

This was the position of the United States. 
also the position of the English government. 

Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, after payment 
of the award, and in Parliament, where questions as to its 
disposition had arisen, said: ‘‘ No claims of individuals 
have been submitted to arbitration in regard to the 
Alabama. What was submitted to arbitration was en- 
tirely a question between two governments.’’ (Foreign 
Relations, 1874, Pt. 1, p. 374.) 

Various bills were introduced into Congress for the 
disposition of the fund. These bills proposed the crea- 
tion of a court, with instructions more or less specific as 
to the disposition. 

On June 23, 1874, an act was passed which provided 
for the ascertainment of the amount of claims upon the 


It was 





onan 


fund as to which no dispute was made by any of the con- 
tending parties before Congress. 

The court created by that act adjudicated claims, in- 
cluding interest, amounting to $9,316,120.25. These 
claims were all paid. 

The act of 1874 reserved, among others, the ques- 
tions as to the loss suffered from what were called excul- 
pated cruisers, and also certain claims for war premiums. 
The controversy as to distribution was then narrowed, but 
it was still waged by the insurance companies under their 
subrogation claim with great pertinacity and determination 
and with varying prospects of success, until June 5, 1882, 
when it was practically decided by Congress to exclude 
the insurance claims and distribute the money among the 
actual losers; and at that date the Court of Commission- 
ers of Alabama Claims was revived, and further provisions 
for the disposition of the money made. Other statutes 
were enacted of a subsidiary character February 15, 1876, 
April 11, 1876, June 2, 1886. 

There was a careful examination of all the cases ; 
only actual losses were allowed, and the court which 
existed under the act of 1874 actually passed upon 2,068. 

The utmost care was exercised by the court under the 
act of 1882 in disposing of the cases, and before that 
court 5,751 petitions in support of claims were filed. 

The following is a summary statement from the Trea- 
sury books : 

RECEIPTS: 
Amount paid by Great Britain, 
invested in bonds, 


Increase from premium on 
bonds sold, and interest,. 


$15,500,000.00 


3,905,558. 15 


$19,405,558.15 | 


EXPENDITURES: 
$12,666,700.70 
5,739,495 41 


Judgments paid, first-class, 

Judgments paid, second class, 

Salaries and expenses, Court of 
Commissioners of Alabama 
i aa 

Amount advanced to Treasurer 
U. S. for distribution to 
claimants of second-class, 
pro rata, 


750,193.63 


249,168.41 
$19,405,558. 15 
It therefore appears that the Congress of the United 
States, on principles which it deemed just, not only dis- 
tributed the entire fund of $15,500,000, but it also paid 
out to actual claimants the further sum of $3,905,558.15, 
less the expenses of the legal inquiry into the amount and 
validity of the claims—$750,193.63, or in all to claim- 
ants $18,655,274.52. To state the situation shortly, 
claims established by legal proof were paid in excess of 
the amount of the award to the amount of $3,155,374.52- 

CEPHAS BRAINERD. 

New York, November 17, 1894. 
A CALL FROM BEHIND TO GO ForRwarD.—A call to 
duty is quite as likely to come from behind, or from 
either hand, as from before. Even God’s call on a man 
is not always ‘‘Come;’’ it may be quite as positively 
‘*Go.’’ Many a man who is waiting for a Divine call is 
looking upward and forward, and wondering why he 
hears nothing from that direction, while all the time 
there is an actual pressure upon him from behind and on 
both sides in the providential circumstances in which he 
finds himself, that leaves him no alternative but to hold 
back in resistance of the Divine pressure, or to go for- 
ward in the only path open. Providences are from God, 
quite as plainly as a voice out of heaven. A pressure 
may be from God, as surely as a drawing.—S. S. Times. 


Love, hope, fear, faith,—these make humanity.— 
Robert Browning. 
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| that time in Utica. 


31 


Tuomas C. CoRNELL.—A letter in the New York Sun 
is as follows : 

To the Editor of the Sun: The father of Thomas C. 
Cornell, whose death was announced in the issue of the 
Sun [Twelfth month 30], was a Quaker and an Abolition- 
ist. In 1835 he lived.at Rochester, N. Y., and drove 
from there with the late Lindley Murray Moore, also a 
Quaker and an Abolitionist, to Utica. They were dele- 
gates to the celebrated Anti-Slavery Convention held at 
A pro-slavery Judge adjourned his 
court and led the march to break up the Convention. 
Messrs. Cornell and Moore stepped into their carriage, 
which was under the shed belonging to the church where 
the Convention was held. The mob gathered around 
them and seized the carriage for the purpose of overturn- 
ing it. Mr. Cornell struck his spirited team a sharp 
blow and they sprang forward and wrenched the carriage 
from the hands of the mob. My father, who had an- 
nounced himself as an Abolitionist in 1833, was also a 
delegate to that Convention from Amsterdam. The late 
Gerrit Smith at that time was a colonizationist, and had 
given large sums of money to aid the colored people to 
Liberia. He attended the Convention as a listener, and 


| when it was broken up he invited the delegates to go with 


him to Peterboro, where he owned a church, which he 
offered to them free of expense as long as they desired 
to use it. While listening to the debate he became con- 
verted, and from that date was a generous, liberal, and 
active supporter of the Anti-Slavery party. 

Thomas C. Cornell was a nephew of Lucretia Mott, 
and throughout his life a consistent, active, earnest, and 
efficient worker for the uplifting of humanity. His 
whole life is asevere rebuke to those who are persistently 
attacking the Roman Catholic Church. Five years ago, 


in a letter to the Zribune, I proposed the organization of 


the Sons of the Abolitionists. My object in so doing 
was to organize a society which would gather the facts 
necessary for a history of the early Abolitionists and their 
work. I have no doubt that the organization could still 
be secured and the end I had in view accomplished. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND GLEN. 
New York, December 30. 


Goop READING, NOT Poor ReapiInc.—Dealing with 
little things makes men little. It is a fixed law that 
complete absorption in the trifling affairs of daily life 
dwarfs the faculties of the soul. If we would become 
broad and strong, we must give at least some time to 
matters of larger moment. A widening horizon is one 
of the conditions of healthy growth. Reading common- 
place books is a most debilitating process. Persistently 
indulged in, it produces a state of mind bordering on 
imbecility. The folly of those who deliberately discard 
the great writers in prose and poetry to keep company 
with the vast host of mediocre authors, is beyond com- 
prehension.—Washville Christian Advocate. 


In these days of universal complaint and unrest, the 
heart need not be empty of good and peace. The wor- 
ship of God is an unfading flower. It cares no more for 
human theology than the skylark cares about the size and 
distance of the sun. Behold the unchanging goodness of 
God! The leaves have come back to the forest. Tre2s 
a thousand years old are bedecked again in verdure. The 
roses that bloomed for Anacreon have come back for us. 
The trees that wore a shade for Christ are in our world 
stili. Thus the worship of God need meet no 
end or decline in the human heart. It isa life-long 
beauty and a life-long happiness. Life will be full 


| to overflowing to the heart that is a worshiper.—D. Swing. 
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—At the Indian (British India) National Congress, held at Ma 
dras, recently, the president, Alfred Webb, compared the situation 
and destinies of India with those of Ireland. He commended the 
Indian government, but criticized sharply the country’s extravagant 
military establishment as entirely beyond the limits of its wealth. 


—A ship canal across France, from Bordeaux to Narbonne, con- 
necting the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, is one of the coming 
public enterprises The distance is 320 miles. Boats will be towed 


by fixed The cost of the canal is estimated as $159, 


engines 
900,000 


—An international convention to forbid Atlantic steamships cross 
ing the banks of Newfoundland during the fishing season is suggested 
by the Paris Figaro, with the view of preventing collisions there. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Sub-Committee on Temperance and 
Tobacco of the Committee on Philanthropic 


| 


Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, | 


will meet in Room No. 1, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, First month 19, at 
tt o'clock a. m. 
The Sub-Committees will meet as follows : 
Educational and Publication Committee at 
g.30 a. m., in Room No. I 
Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., 
Street Parlor. 


in Race | 


James H. ATKINson, Clerk. 





*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarter'y 


Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend | 


Spruce Street Meeting, on First-day morning, 
First month 13. I. H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 





*.* A conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee will 
be held in Wilmington Friends’ meeting-house, 
on First-day, First month 20, at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

Amy W 


HICKMAN, Clerk. 





‘Woman's Opinion | 


decides the fate of all articles for do- 
mestic use. Nearly a million house- 
keepers who use it have decided that 


SILVER 


ELEC he ROCON 


POLISH 


is best. Are you one of them? if not, 
let us send you atrial quantity. After 
that let your own judgment prevail. 


It’s sold everywhere. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York 





A Beautiful Imported Jap- 
anese Basket, 


full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage stamps taken. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 
31 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna | 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | 


THE use of the LWTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, | 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. gag When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “(gg 


| densian colony in North Carolina will 


| from Virginia in 1696. 
| duced from the eastern shores of the Black Sea 


iN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <2 


FURNITURE 
com PANY 





ais§ WILLIAM HEAC HEACOCK, 220 


| 
} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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Undertaker & Embalmer | 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St.. | 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 














IN almost every country in Europe maize i 
given a distinctive and erroneous name. In 
Germany and Austria it is called Turkish wheat ; 
in Lorraine it is designated Roman corn; in 
Tuscany it is Sicilian corn; in Provence it is 
Barbary corn; the Turks call it Egyptian corn, 
and in Egypt it is known as Syrian dourra. 





THOSE who are informed, fear that the Wal 
suffer 


much during the coming winter. Settlement in 


| a new country is always a matter of difficulty, 


and it is said that this is increased in this in 
stance by the refusal of the colonists to adopt 
new methods of agricultural labor, and by their 


| resolve to continue farming as they used to in 


their old mountain homes. — /ndependent. 





THE raspberry was introduced into England 
The cherry was intro 


at a very early date. 


THE local groups of the General Association 
of German Women have created numerous 
bureaus of information and employment. More 
then 600 women were supplied with places in 
Berlin in 1893. 


THIRTY-THREE fatalities have been reported 


for the last season in the Alps, which is less | 


than the average. Four persons met their deaths 
by avalanches or falling stones, six by exposure 
to the weather, fourteen missed their footing 
and fell down precipices, three were killed by 
lightning, one fell into a glacier fissue, one was 
lost while seeking edelweiss, and four cases are 
unexplained. 





In 1865 not a single town in India had a sup- 
ply of pure water; now nearly all the large 
cities and cantonments have water works, with 
the result that the death rate among the British 
troops of 69 per 1,000 thirty years ago has been 
reduced to I5 per 1,000. 





VULCANIZED rubber used for insulating elec- 
| tric wires is so injurious to copper that it has 
been found necessary to plate the wire with tin, 
then insulate it with unvulcanized rubber, and 
then cover the whole with vulcanized rubber. 
In this way the sulphur in the latter is pre- 
vented from acting upon the copper. 





No lamp is a good one 


without the 


right chimney. 
The ‘Index to Chimneys’’ 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, of 


maker 


“nearl olass”’ and “‘pearl top.” 
P g p ft 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET | STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HEN R Y HOUSE AND D SIGN PAINTING. 


ea Durable Work. Reliabie Workmen. 
ELLIS. | wa'Norts sod 3, "2 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & »HOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 





A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$2.65. Our own 
Fall lines complete in all 

We start at $2 fora good 


$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, 
make Buskins. 
and at all prices. 





Only one store now, 47 N 


. 13th St. (below 7 ase). 





| Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
grain Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wail 
Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STRERT. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
S FP. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


| 





A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 


ighest of all in leavening strength.— 

Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


JOHN B. BETTS, — 
518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN ¥ OBTATE A PATENT? Fors 

Ru pt_ answer onest opinio: to 

UNN &CO., who bi have had nearly fi 

ence in the patent. busi: Co 

on concerning Patents and how to ob- 

tain them sent free. jive a eesalegee of methan- 
ical and scientific books sent f 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

al notice in the Scientific American, and 

thus are brought widely before Oe pate with- 

cost to the inven 


tor. This spi — did 
by far the 
ien' 


of new 
—s show "the 
des’ orate 8 and secure contracts. 
MUNN & CO., New ¥ York, 361 Buoabwa* 





PENNA. | 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- [& 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 
Chemicals. 


Baugh S& Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
sraee Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRES. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 





H. C. Boden & Co., 


OPTICIANS. 


S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 

We do not attempt to make one of Eye Glas-es 
fit all noses. We can ey . We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescri oy and our 
work is unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PRICES MODERATE. 


H.C.BODEN &CO. 
| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


The Back or the 


Jackson Ventilating Grates 


forms an air-chamber in which outdoor air is heated. This hot 
air will heat rooms on the floor above when desired. 


_ Edwin A, Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 
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The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


e 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. - 
MSURES LIVES GRANTS ANNUITIES RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
sheatetehaliliimendtinadabenn separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
ee Ee SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vic Vice-President and Actuary 
okeTs FOULKE gts Trust Othcer, 3. BARTON TOWNSEND 5 F 
‘Assisiant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


> NO. ti3 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Com tegistered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, 7 siiiaiiaidi at 
the Com C= after five y with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ane ee This Company receives deposits, — by eheck. 


o . DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, * Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr. ae W. Biddle, 
David ont, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, a 
Francis R Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Weary atnall, 


» Cope, 
tneaph E. —s Charles Roberts, Joel J. _ ~~ Les, Stuart Wood. 


pany issues its registe 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes aL“ DasrmasLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOE 
at actual Nero Oer. It is Purety Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SvuRPLUs of over Two anda Hatr Mriuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


THE CG | F A Pe D SURPLUS, 89,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T cS U ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
” Allows Interest _ Depentta, 
— fon Tromnntt Boxes for Rent, 


2 Bae ___—s-: Cares for Real Estate. 
Ss 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, a “s HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, “< J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 

WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter. 
MANAGERS 


WILLIAM H. JENKS. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
ILLIAM H 


Ww 
FRANCIS I. cow 
QEORGE H. McFADDEN, 





HENRY TATNA 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RIC RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARR 





